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The Pamphlet Library in Newark 


By Lois Wenman * 


HE Newark Library has 75,000 unbound 

pamphlets in an uncataloged Pamphlet 
Library. The staff is responsible for the care 
of the pamphlet collections and vertical files 
distributed among nineteen departments of the 
library and branches, excluding the Business 
Branch. The Pamphlet Library supplies cur- 
rent information on every topic. 

The Pamphlet Library Division classifies 
and assigns subject headings in conjunction 
with the Catalog Department but independent 
of it; does its own repairing; sends out orders 
for free material, referring only priced items 
to Order Department; checks and clips news- 
papers; classifies and applies colored-bands to 
pamphlets; subject heads clippings for the 
Vertical File; files pamphlets and clippings in 
all departments of the main library; weeds 
and discards. Pamphlet orders may originate 
in branches and departments as well as the 
’amphlet Library Division where they are 
assembled prior to submitting to the librarian 
for approval. 


Pamphlet Publishing Increased 


In 1815 the Paris Chit-Chat reported that 
“pamphletary fever” was spreading noticeably. 
A hundred years later John Cotton Dana 
wrote that “the pamphlet output of the world 
is increasing with astonishing rapidity.” Today 
publishers are deliberately undertaking the 
publication of pamphlets; since April 1932 the 
Vertical File service of The H. W. Wilson 
Company has provided a monthly list of 
pamphlets similar to the Cumulative Book 
Index; and pamphlets have recently been in- 
cluded with books received from publishers 
on approval at the Newark Library. News 
stands and bookshops display pamphlets; they 
are quoted in newspapers and periodicals. 





_ * Head of Pamphlet Library, Newark, N.J., Pub- 
lic Library. 


The interest expressed in social questions 
and the pamphlet literature issued to satisfy 
that interest led the Newark Library, about 
1910, to assemble current information and to 
arrange it by subject in folders in a Vertical 
File. A list of the subjects covered, with a 
supplementary list of publishers, grew into 
the Index to Social Questions published in 
1915 by The H. W. Wilson Company. The 
file itself grew to include many other sub- 
jects and its name was changed to Informa- 
tion File as conveying the better idea of its 
character and purpose. Pamphlets interfiled 
with broadsides and clippings began to make 
the file unwieldy. Because of this and for 
economy of floor space Mr. Dana invented 
the color and position filing system by which 
pamphlets are arranged and shelved like books 
on book shelves. 


The Pamphlet Library 


Colored-bands, each color representing a 
number or letter, make shelves open to bor- 
rowers easy to keep in order. The scheme 
of arrangement is: 0—lemon, 1—dark blue, 
2—red, 3—orange, 4~—green, 5—black, 6— 
brown, 7—check, 8—light blue, 9—stripe. 
Colored-bands on even the thinnest pamphlets 
are plainly visible and the filer may more 
quickly read shelves by color than by call 
numbers. The original alphabetical filing plan 
grew into a Dewey Decimal classification 
scheme described in Color-and-Position Filing, 
1918, one of Mr. Dana’s Modern American 
Library Economy Series, now out of print. 
This is today the chief pamphlet filing method 
at the main library and seven of the branches, 
altho certain material such as biography, li- 
brary reports, courses of study, seed catalogs, 
and college catalogs are still alphabetically 
arranged. Simplest of all alphabetical color- 
banding is that used for college catalogs. 
This scheme, based on varying widths of 
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colored-bands applied at the bottom of the 
pamphlet is applicable only to a small col- 
lection. The letter A is indicated by a quarter- 
inch navy band; B by a half-inch navy band; 
C by an inch navy band; D, E, and F simi- 
larly by quarter-inch, half-inch and inch red 
bands and so on using three widths of bands 
in ten different colors to subdivide the alpha- 
bet. Special alphabetical collections may be 
filed as a unit following other pamphlets 
in the same class, for example, seed catalogs 
are filed after the 716’s. A single band, of 
special color for each file distinguishes alpha- 
betical files. Those classified by the Dewey 
Decimal Classification have three or more 
colored-bands corresponding to the three or 
more numbers. 


Special Band Designates Local 
Material 


Local material on many subjects scattered 
thru the Pamphlet Library is easily dis- 
tinguishable by identifying colored-bands at 
a specified height, lemon for New Jersey, 
dark blue for Newark. At the same specified 
height a black band indicates European war, 
and in the college catalog file red indicates 
music, and green summer. Project material 
which has classification banding according to 
subject, e.g., arithmetic or geography, has 
been segregated by means of a band at the 
“special band” height, to designate the Project 
file. When pamphlets are no longer needed 
in the Project file, removal of this special 
band will bring about filing the pamphlet 
according to its classification banding. The 
most intricate adaptations of the color-band 
scheme are for the vertical files of fine and 
process prints in the Art Department, and 
State and City Documents and the regular 
pamphlet collection at the Business Branch. 


As the Pamphlet Library is a supplement 
or overflow of the Information File, each 
folder in the Information File bears a cross 
reference to the Pamphlet Library classifica- 
tion number. For example, the folder with 
subject heading “Birds” will have noted 
beneath it “P.L. 598.2.” 


Pamphlets stand on shelves like books. 
They are filed in specially built partitioned 
cases made of six three-foot shelf units. 
Each three-foot unit of half-inch whitewood 
with top, sides and partitions, may form an 
independent filing case 914” deep and 10%” 
high. Three grooves cut across each shelf 
for thin partitions divide the unit into four 
sections providing support for the pamphlets. 
Six of the units screwed together and placed 
on a base, one above the other, conform to 
the measurements of the standard bookcase. 
Since these units are open at the back, it is 
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better to fit them into a bookcase for protec- 
tion from dust. 

Pamphlets needed for reference are retained 
in the Information File. Those which are 
color-banded may be borrowed. Prior to 
shelving they are available for three days for 
staff examination. 


Color-Banding 
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Banding-board deta:!. Color bands on pamphlet 
ere at the designated heights 


Ten colors represent the ten digits. Ten 
different heights or positions permit expan- 
sion to at least three decimals in the Dewey 
Decimal Classification. Colored-bands are ap- 
plied to the backs of pamphlets evenly and 
quickly with the aid of a simple wooden 
frame, notched at one side to resemble in- 
verted steps. Colored-bands are quarter-inch 
Dennison stock specially gummed with fish 
glue. 

Preparatory to color-banding, each pamphlet 
is classified by D.C. A copy of the un- 
abridged Dewey is checked to show subdivi- 
sions used for pamphlets and books. New 
subdivisions not used for the book collection 
are adopted for the Pamphlet Library only 
with the approval of the Head of the Catalog 
Department who also checks the official Cata- 
log Department copy so that classification of 
books and pamphlets will be uniform. A third 
copy of Dewey is checked and kept at the 
Information Desk as an aid in using the 
Pamphlet Library. After the classification 
number is written in the upper right corner 
of the back cover, the pamphlet is reinforced 
with a strip of inch-wide gummed kraft 
paper which adds to the life of the pamphlet. 
Pamphlets are prepared for use at minimum 
cost, each averaging not more than five 
minutes for preparation. 

Certain pamphlets which will receive hard 
wear are covered when first received. A 
simple cover of wrapping paper is attached 
by stapling, sewing or stripping with bulldog, 
according to the thickness of the pamphlet. 








ar 
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NEWARK’S PAMPHLETS, ROW ON ROW 
Arrangement of color-banded pamphlets on shelves is first by color, second by height of 
band, ascending from left to right. There is only one sequence of color. Local mate- 
rial is identified by an additional band at special height. 


The front edges are turned under for rein- 
forcement and a typed label is pasted on the 
front cover. 

All pamphlet repair is done by the Pamphlet 
Library Division. It includes covering, trim- 
ming worn edges with a paper cutter, replac- 
ing worn bands, mending torn pages with 
Japanese mending tissue of two weights, rein- 
forcing edges of covers with bulldog, wash- 
ing covers, gluing covers on large pamphlets, 
stapling covers on small pamphlets with the 
Bostitch stapler ($6.00), sold by Bostitch 
New York, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 
City (staples $1.50 for 5000). Paste used is 
Amco Paste Powder costing about fifteen 
cents a pound, sold by Arabol Manufacturing 
Co., 110 East 42d Street, New York City. 


Comparing the Information File and 
Pamphlet Library 


The Pamphlet Library shares some ad- 
vantages of the Information File over other 
storage methods. Speed in preparation for 
the shelves and in discard are important 
features of both. Lack of catalog records is 
occasionally a definite disadvantage. A title 
obscuring the subject content is difficult to 


locate, for example, Beard’s Myth of Rugged 
American Individualism. 


The chief need the Pamphlet Library fills, 
however, is to supply a variety of material 
supplementary to the book collection, and to 
add information not yet available in books. 
Requests for specific titles, for bulletins, or 
reports not readily found by subject are im- 
mediately ordered without attempting a pro- 
longed search. The cost of ordering an occa- 
sional pamphlet asked for and not found is 
negligible compared with the saving in cata- 
loging costs of the many pamphlets success- 
fully found in the obvious classification divi- 
sions. 

The Pamphlet Library filed by color and 
position is superior in several ways to the 
Information File stored in a vertical file. 
The floor space covered by vertical files is 
more than twice that required by bookcases 
holding the same number of pamphlets stand- 
ing side by side like books on a shelf and 
the cost of bookcases is about a third the 
cost of files. In the Pamphlet Library mis- 
placed pamphlets are readily discovered by 
the contrasting colors which attract attention 
to errors. A misplaced item in an Informa- 
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tion File folder is lost until chance brings it 
to light. 


Borrowers may have access to shelves of 
color-banded pamphlets since they may be 
arranged in order as easily as are books on 
shelves but the danger of hopelessly disar- 
ranging the items in Information File folders 
makes it necessary to serve the borrower with 
vertical file material, permitting no direct 
access by the borrower. The most inex- 
perienced assistant easily learns the color 
notations so as to arrange the pamphlets in 
their correct order. Alphabetical filing in 
the Information File requires careful training 
in procedure and accuracy. Even a large 
collection of color-banded pamphlets may be 
read every few days, an impossibility with 
cumbersome vertical file drawers with thou- 
sands of items of irregular sizes in the 
folders. 


Lending and Charging Pamphlets 


Pamphlets and Information File material 
are lent, like books, for one month. The 
charge is made on temporary manila slips 
by writing the number of items borrowed 
and the subject heading or D.C. number, for 
example, “3 P.L. 598.2” or “6 I.F. Birds.” 
Date and borrower’s card number is stamped 
on the back cover of the pamphlet as well 
as on the manila card. Information File 
items are lent in a rugby envelope on which 
is stamped the date and borrower’s card num- 
ber. 


Obtaining Pam phlets 


Many pamphlets are available free or at 
small cost; a few are expensive. The chief 
guide to new pamphlets is the Vertical File 
Service, now grown to the proportions of a 
two-year bound volume with several paper 
supplements. Other periodical sources are 
the A.L.A. Booklist, Library Journal, Pub- 
lic Affairs Information Service, Publishers’ 
Weekly, Special Libraries and Wilson Bulle- 
tin. Announcements are scattered thru _peri- 
odicals, newspapers, publishers’ lists and bibli- 
ographies in pamphlets and books. Some use- 
ful pamphlet bibliographies are: “Reading 
Pamphlets on Subjects of General Interest 
Selected by the Readers’ Adviser’s Office,” 
Cleveland Public Library, 1934; “Material 
Obtained Free or at Small Cost,” University 
of Minnesota, 1935; “Material on Geography 
Free or at Small Cost,” by Mary J. Booth, 
Charleston, Ill, 1931. Free and inexpensive 
pamphlets for school use are also listed in 
Woodring’s Enriched Teaching Series. 

Memberships and subscriptions bring to the 
library, as soon as published, pamphlets, peri- 
odicals and books which need not be ordered 
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in the usual way. The Newark Library is a 
depository for United States documents and 
duplicates are ordered for the Pamphlet Li- 
brary as needed. State documents are re- 
ceived irregularly and must be checked in the 
“Monthly Checklist of State Publications.” 
Regular and prompt receipt of city and county 
reports is still to be achieved. Few annual 
reports of public departments have been 
printed in recent years, but multigraphed 
copies or carbons of typed reports are in- 
valuable to the library. Librarians should 
take concerted action to emphasize to munic- 
ipal, county, and state authorities the need 
for routine duplication of this material for 
public libraries. 

Priced pamphlets follow the routine for 
ordering books. Free pamphlets are ordered 
by form postal: 





We should like for use in the Pamphlet 
Library a copy of 


The Pamphlet Library is composed of 
thousands of monographs, reports, documents 
and clippings conveniently arranged for the 
use of readers. 


Please send a list of your publications and 
place us on your permanent mailing list. If 
omy cannot send complimentary copies, please 
et us know price. 











Another postal retaining the descriptive note 
of the pamphlet collection begins: “We have 
received a copy of of which duplicate 
copies would be valuable in our Pamphlet 
Library. We could use ten copies.” 





Not Always Ephemeral 


The Pamphiet Library contains both ephe- 
meral and permanent material. Museum 
monographs, geological reports, agricultural 
handbooks, historical and learned treatises will 
survive many years unbound and uncataloged 
on Pamphlet Library shelves. 

Scattered thru the Pamphlet Library col- 
lection are also bound volumes: annuals of 
foreign countries, not recent, but saved for 
useful historical information; or next-to- 
latest editions of books when superseded, e.g., 
Sweet’s Catalog in four large, useful volumes. 

Most in demand are pamphlets of leisure 
activities—photography, crocheting, games, arts 
and crafts, and plays; material relating to 
the school curriculum and project work; also 
discussions of our world today. 


Prompt publication of much better bio- 
graphical information about adult and juvenile 
authors is needed. Holiday material of merit 
for third grade and older pupils is lacking; 
also good plays for the modern school cur- 
riculum; and more South American material. 
The quality of paper brings up a perennial 

(Continued on page 600) 
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Advertising a Branch Library 


By Lucile Huntington * 





TAFT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, WHERE ADVERTISING PAID 


URING the past summer the Carnegie 

Library of Oklahoma City carried on an 
interesting experiment at its Taft Junior High 
School Branch. Early in the spring we made 
plans to advertise this branch in as many 
ways as possible, endeavoring to make it a 
community library. Gilbert O. Ward, in his 
Publicity for Public Libraries, points out 
eighteen reasons for which a library may 
employ publicity. In his list he includes: 


1. To spread information about library facilities. 
2. To increase circulation. 

3. To increase registration of borrowers. 

4 To direct people to the library. 


These four reasons were considered the chief 
objectives for the summer’s advertising ex- 
periment. 

Taft Branch Library is located five miles 
from the central library, in a new Junior 
High School. The cooperative plan of library 
administration is used in Oklahoma City. 
Since the library is located in a school build- 
ing, the problem for the summer was to make 
known to the adult patrons the fact that the 
library was also a part of the Carnegie Li- 
brary and was located in that community for 
their use. In order to do this a definite plan 


* Loan Department, University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana, Ill 


of publicity was undertaken. This plan was 
outlined in detail in the Wilson Bulletin for 
June 1936, page 229. In the present article 
the writer wishes to describe the results of 
one summer’s work. 


Appeal to School Patrons 


Before the close of school and at the last 
meeting of the Parent-Teacher Associations 
in the Junior High School and the three 
surrounding grade schools, the librarian met 
with the groups. Special time was given her 
to explain the summer’s program and to issue 
an invitation to use the community library. 
No definite check can be made as to the 
response from these talks; however, for the 
number of teachers and school patrons who 
regularly attended the book reviews it was 
evident that the librarian’s time was well 
spent. In appealing to the school patrons, 
special emphasis was placed on their knowing 
that the children read the right kind of liter- 
ature. The librarian noticed that during the 
summer at least eight of the mothers came 
to the library each time with their children 
and displayed an interest in the books which 
the children selected for. their leisure reading. 
Four grade school teachers asked for as- 
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sistance in selecting books for remedial read- 
ing. It is impossible to say whether these 
calls were the direct result of the contacts 
made before the P.T.A. groups. Since it 
was the first time these interests had been 
displayed and since these were the topics 
discussed at the meetings, it is assumed that 
they may be listed as direct results of adver- 
tising the library. 


Appeal to the Community as a Whole 


In order to interest adults who were not 
patrons of the schools, two projects were 
begun at Taft Junior High School Library. 

1. The official publication of the Chamber 
of Commerce lists all new families who 
establish homes in Oklahoma City. This list 
was checked each week and postal cards 
were mailed to families moving to the Taft 
district. Information about their community 
library and a welcome to visit the library 
were typed on these cards and they were 
signed by the librarian. Altho there were 
many new patrons who used the library dur- 
ing the summer, there was no evidence that 
the cards had attracted any new subscribers 
to the library. For this reason the project 
will be discontinued next year. 

2. Six thousand mimeographed notices were 
inserted in the water bills for this locality 
during May 1936. Because of the interest 
manifested, and because the cost of the 
project amounted to only $6.20, the experiment 
was considered successful. As is the case 
with the other methods of advertising named, 
no definite results can be measured from this 
experiment. 

The story hour, which was held each 
Monday morning was well attended. Over 
a period of twelve weeks the average daily 
attendance was 21.8. A Senior High School 
graduate who was interested in dramatic art 
work told the stories. The children drama- 
tized their favorite stories. More direct re- 
sults can be estimated here. On every Mon- 
day, except two, the juvenile circulation ex- 
ceeded that of any other day in the week. 
Since this was almost consistently true, the 
conclusion was reached that, had it not been 
for the story hour, the juvenile circulation on 
Monday would not have exceeded the cir- 
culation of other days. 

At the time that Mrs. Mabel Peacock, 
librarian of Carnegie Library in Oklahoma 
City, suggested book reviews as a possible 
means of publicity, the writer knew very 
little of such a plan. In fact no mention of 
book reviews is given in the books on library 
publicity which were consulted. Gilbert O. 
Ward mentions “book talks face-to-face” as 
being very effective. He further states, 


“Altogether, the face-to-face talk is better re- 
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garded as a form of educational service than 
as publicity.” Carl L. Cannon, in Publicity 
for Small Libraries, says, “Discussions of new 
books are popular enough in some places to 
justify a regular schedule of evening meetings 
at the library assembly room.” Mr. Cannon’s 
suggestion was followed, but there was no 
assembly room and no provision for having 
the school building open during the evening. 
It was decided to try the book reviews each 
Wednesday morning at 10 o'clock in the 
library. The browsing room at the back of 
the main room was used as a stage and the 
chairs were arranged in an informal manner 
around the raised platform. Tables were re- 
moved from the library in order to eliminate 
the formal “school” appearance as much as 
possible. 

From the first the book reviews proved to 
be popular and were as a whole, well at- 
tended. They formed the main source of 
publicity for the branch library during the 
summer. The first review drew only twenty- 
two patrons. From then on, however, the 
number grew steadily until 359 were present 
at one review and it was necessary to open 
the school auditorium for the program. On 
that day Kenneth C. Kaufman, Literary 
Editor of the Oklahoman literary page and 
a professor at the University of Oklahoma 
gave a review of Gone with the Wind. The 
average attendance for the twelve reviews 
was 90.5. Considering the abnormally high 
atmospheric temperatures of 100° to 113° 
Fahrenheit during the summer, the librarian 
believed this to be a very good average. 

Professional reviewers became interested in 
the work and donated their services to the 
library. Club women who had used the li- 
brary for years were willing to assist in this 
work. Novels, plays, books of poetry and 
travel were distributed over the twelve meet- 
ings, so that different tastes in literature 
could be satisfied. Those attending the re- 
views came from all over Oklahoma City and 
in some cases from surrounding towns. The 
patrons expressed their appreciation for the 
opportunity to hear recent books reviewed. 
This project proved to be so successful that 
it will be continued during the winter months. 

Newspaper publicity helped the library in 
this last mentioned project. The Sunday so- 
ciety section carried a notice of the review 
for the following Wednesday. A notice of 
the review was placed in a conspicuous place 
at Carnegie Library. Perhaps the best pub- 
licity for the reviews were the patrons them- 
selves. Those who enjoyed the programs 
brought their friends the following week. 

Circulation figures prove the value of this 
experiment. During the previous summer 
there were only 762 adult books checked out 


(Continued on page 578) 














Here Are Slogans 
By Ruby Ethel Cundiff * 


HEN you’re making an exhibit to stim- 

ulate the reading or to guide the 
reading of your clientele you think first of 
your new books. You can use book jackets 
very effectively but sometimes you feel that 
some of the older books are not being used 
to their fullest extent. Especially in these 
days of lowered budgets it is essential to 
make all the books yield the greatest possible 
dividends in usefulness and satisfaction. 

The selection of compelling slogans, the 
choice of suitable books, the planning of at- 
tractive posters, the artistic arrangement of 
the books on the display shelves unite in 
about equal ratio in the success of the exhibit. 
Personal experience points to greater re- 
turns in reading activity if the books are on 
open shelves where they can be handled 
and if they may be taken for circulation at 
any moment. This means that the exhibit 
must be replenished from time to time and 
that it must have fairly constant attention to 
keep it from becoming ragged looking, thus 
losing its appeal. 

The following slogans have been used 
with a degree of success. Some of them 
were made or chosen by students in a unit 
on Reading Stimulation, others were se- 
lected for the displays by the author who 
has charge of exhibits in the college li- 
brary. Stencilled lists of books are made 
available at the time each display is set up. 
Many of the slogans are from titles of 
books or articles. The Publishers Weekly, 
the Wilson Bulletin and other magazines 
have been most suggestive. Some few are 
original. When not perfectly clear an ex- 
planation of the type of display with which 
the slogan is used is given here. 

Att Satts Set went with a collection of 


sea stories; ANOTHER HuNprep Best was 
a list which was published after Ir You 


Coutp Reap 100 Booxs (in your lifetime) 


which were lists of best books. Books, 
BALLOTS, AND BALLYHOO came just before 
election time. 

Books FOR AN EDUCATION accompanied 


Will Durant’s list; Books ror THE ADOLES- 
CENT followed one From 13 Turu 19 which 
was a list about the adolescent; Books WE 
LikE gave the choices of the Peabody 
Faculty for books not only of the current 
year but any time they wished to include. 


Cast ON A SCREEN was books that have 
been made into movies; CoLLEGE PRESIDENTS’ 


* Assistant Professor, Library School, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 





SLOGANS FOR BOOK DISPLAYS 


List explains itself; Consumer. ECONOMICS 
was a list prepared by the Home Economics 
Department as was CostuME THRU THE AGES: 
Do You Reap Best SELLERS or Best Books? 
accompanied two lists from the Publishers’ 
Weekly; Docror, LAWYER, MERCHANT, CHIEF? 
was a list on vocations with a poster having 
four big buttons strung on a thread. It was 
suggested by the old rhyme. 

EFFICIENT RESEARCH ABiLity had a flash- 
light sending out its rays and was primarily 
on how to do research. It was for graduate 
students mainly. Firry INFLUENTIAL Books 
and Forty-THREE Best SouTHERN NOVELS 
were just what the titles imply. From 13 
Turu 19 was referred to above; GLoom 
CHASERS was for books of humor and had a 
jester with cap and bells on the poster; Grow 
Otp Atonc WitH ME was for books by and 
about persons who made a contribution to the 
world after reaching the age of 70. (The list 
of people was in the Wilson Bulletin, Vol. 9, 
p. 297-304, February 1935) 

Have You Eyes Tuat See was for art 
books—not just fine arts but beauty in all 
forms; Hetp YoursELF To A Hossy had a 
border on the poster suggesting various hob- 
bies; LANGUAGE OF THE Gops with a frieze of 
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Greek gods was used during Poetry week; 
LENTEN READING was a before Easter list. 
Mopern ALappin’s Macic heralded books of 
invention; Mopern Mercuries did the same 
for methods of transportation; NATIONAL 
PARKS AND THERE-A-Bouts had a border of 
the Park Postage Stamps on a blue back- 
ground; Now Is tHe Time: MAKE A NEw 
FRIEND was a biography list with a big clock 
face with names in place of hours; ONE 
Touca oF NaturRE MAKES THE WHOLE WorLD 
Kin went with a nature list; Rinc Up THE 
CurTAIN naturally went with drama books. 





A SwHetr or Books For A FRESHMAN’S 
Room had a poster with school pennants and 
freshman caps in colors in the corners; SHirtT- 
ING FRONTIERS traced the expansion of the 
country; A Sure to SAm WHERE THE Far 
Apventures Hartt was used with books of 
adventure both fiction and non-fiction; Sixty 
GREAT NOVELS was one man’s choice; So 
Tuis Was ENGLAND was for the period of 
knights and ladies; Sports used the letters as 
an acrostic on the poster, each representing 
a different sport, Swimming, etc. 

THERE Is No Fricate LIke A Book was 
with a travel list; THEere Is No Past So Lone 
As Books SHALL Live accompanied historical 
novels of this country but could be used for a 
broader field; Track THEM TO THEIR DeENs 
(in books) had a realistic den of books with 
authentic animal tracks leading to it from 
the various corners of the poster and of 
course was for animal stories; Tram BLAZERS 
was for scientists and discoverers; To Eacu 
A Crown had a laurel wreath on it and ac- 
companied a list of prize books; TEACHERS 
OF THE Wortp As SEEN IN THE WORLD OF 
Fiction included both clergy and school teach- 
ers. 

UNROLLING THE Map Turu Fiction showed 
a scroll map of the United States and was 
for a locality list; Urorptas showed a rainbow 
with realistic pots of gold at the ends of 
the rainbow. Besides the list of books was 
given a list of experiments which had been 
tried in this country, when they started, when 
they failed and the reason; WHo TRACK THE 


TrutH was for books like THe MuIcrope 
HunNTeRS; and WINGS OF THE WIND for 
aviation. 


Needless to say, an exhibit is more suc- 
cessful if you have a large percentage of 
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fresh copies. Bright colors add a great deal 
to the attention the display will receive. Some 
books standing as books do in the 
some with the front cover showing and fr« 
quently, a book open to show an illustration, 
increase the attractiveness of the 
As books circulate, those remaining are ré 
arranged and the exhibit is kept fresh look 
ing. 


ael 
Stacks, 


ensemble 


The length of time which a display should 
be kept up depends upon the frequency with 
which the clientele comes to the library 
In a school library if the exhibit is small 
and everyone comes to the library nearly every 
day, one week is enough. In a college or 
public library, two weeks does not seem t 


be too long. Where as many as 50-60 books 


are used for a display, the effect achieved 
would not be great enough for the tin 

expended if the display was left up less than 
two weeks. At the desk a small display of 
four or five books can be changed daily it 
desired. Such slogans as Have You Rea 

Turis; Books FoR THE WEEK END; ANOTHE! 


THRILLER; As Goop As A NOVEL, etc. ma 
used there. 


BRANCH LIBRARY ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 576) 


Taft Branch. In the first summer 
our new program the number of adult 
circulated was 2,636. 

In our earlier article an equation was 
estimating the number of books whi 
circulate daily from Taft Library. Thi 
arrived at on a percentage basis. T 
number of volumes in the entire syst 
was 110,000 and the number in 
which was 3,500, with the 
culation for July 1935 2,397, w 
have the equation 110,000 : 3,500 : : 2,397 : X 
This gives a total of 76.26-++ books per 
which should circulate at Taft Library. The 
figures were changed this year and the equ 


from 


daily avera 


which was 


tion reads 116,509 (number of books in the 
Oklahoma City system) 3,700 (number of 
books in Taft Branch) 2,523 (daily a 
age circulation for the city system) : X 
which gives the total of 80.12+ books per da 


as the quota for Taft. However the d 
average for Taft Junior High School Brancl 
far exceeded this quota. For June the daily 
average circulation was 1114; for July 11 
and for August 89.7. 


The main points which the writer wishes 
to make clear are: 


1. The summer’s work was interesting and in 
spiring. : 
2. The results, as shown by the increase in cir 


culation, far exceeded all expectations 
3. Advertising brings added interest to the library 











Teaching Poetry in Elementary Grades 


By Mary M. Coleman * 


ANY teachers complain that elementary 3. Lead pupils to search for words which 
pupils are not interested in poetry and have beauty of sound, color, meaning. 
therefore the teaching of poems is not the +. Let pupils explain certain passages which 
pleasure it should be. These teachers err in make a special individual appeal. 
placing the blame upon the pupils and should 5. Encourage memory work. ‘a = 
place the blame where it usually belongs 6. Make opportunities for writing original 
upon their own shoulders. poems and encourage the pupils to try 
The following suggestions are the result to find beautiful and true ways of ex- 
of several years’ experience in teaching poetry, pressing themselves. 
and are given with the hope that they may 7. Begin with the jingle or couplet and 
prove helpful to others. work to the simple poem of a few 
stanzas. 
| “ IONS FO Ty 1ER PRESENTATIOD 
l. The teacher's presentation of a poem de Presentin Poem 
tet ri he pupil's iterest v— § ad ' 
2. The teacher must have a real love for \. Introduction 
poetry if she is to awaken a responsive The first impression of a poem should be 
love in the children pleasurable and vivid and arouse the in- 
3. It is best to assume that poetic appeal is terest necessary before detailed study is begun. 
common to all and count on your own 1. Introduce the poet by telling something 
d your pupils’ enthusiasm to stimulate ibout his life if he is new or strange 
nterest to the class; or, if the poet is an old 
1, Ascertain the poetic taste of the group, friend, recall poems of his previously 
k on that plane and gradually studied. 
expand 2. Link the essential elements of the poem 
5. All poems must be made to relate to with the past experience of the children 
pupil experiences if gratifying results by visualization of the pictures and dis- 
are to be obtained cussion of incidents contained in the 
6. Ther s ever new beauty and truth to poem, 
be found in the familiar poem. Do not 3. Thru discussion and questions see that 
lay any poem aside as finished. Refer the class understands the poem’s setting. 
to it ofter +. Show pictures of the poet and scenes 
7. Link the known to the unknown. The depicted in the poem. 
old familiar poem serves as an approach 5. Secure attention by giving the pupils a 
to the new. problem to solve. 
II. Sxkitts IN Wut Pupits SHoutp Be B. First Treatment 
DRILLED The teacher should first read the poem 
1. A knowledge of the difference between aloud to the class. Then the teacher and 
prose and poet pupils may re-read it for story or meaning. 
2. An understanding of how poetry is like C. Analysis 
musi \nalyze the poem by bringing out the fol- 
3. Ability to visualize clearly the pictures lowing points: 
of tI oe 1. Tone 
1, Skill in finding unusual and _ beautiful 2 setting 
seaaial | expres a 3. Thought 
. , -e ' a I 5. Expressions to be studied for beauty or 
6. Skill help) in finding the central meaning ‘ 
thought 6. Class discussion of topics suggested by 
the poem. 
III. Driers to Here 1n CREATIVE WorK : a 
1. Teach the meaning of rhyme and how IV FINAL TREATMENT: . 
ieee alia “ai ta! dike Mamet ae a l. The teacher may re-read the entire 
: : poem to the class. 
: 2 m SR ee ee ee ene 2. An excellent reader may re-read the 
= Lave MIS MnNda © rhyme scneme Or a poem, 
poem; then let them make up pairs of 3. Memorize the poem. 
their own. +. Recall the poem to the class at regular 


intervals, giving them the privilege of 
* Teacher, Dallas County, Tex., Schools reviewing or reciting from memory. 
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“Knowledge is of two 
kinds. We know a sub- 
ject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find it.”— 

Samuel Johnson 














Reference Contest 


Y the time this issue is released the dead- 

line for all entries will be passed. The 
response to date (March 29) has been both 
encouraging and discouraging. Encouraging 
because of the interest displayed. Discourag- 
ing because of the difficulty of selecting the 
best list from so many fine lists. Announce- 
ment of the winner and the award will be 
included in the June issue. 


Sinclair Lewis On Reference 


Years ago the Wilson Bulletin offered a 
prize for the best list of ten reference books. 
As near as I recall none of the three winning 
lists by librarians exactly coincided with the 
ten submitted by Sinclair Lewis in Newsweek 
March 21 (p.36) under the caption “Tools 
of the Trade.” If I were writing for an 
educational magazine I should also take time 
to applaud Mr. Lewis’ comment on American 
education which was no less to the point 
than was that of Dorothy Thompson in the 
March 12 issue of all newspapers carrying 
her syndicated articles. Suffice for the 
present listing to indicate that Mr. Lewis 
suggests one way to educate our college stu- 
dents is “to rub their noses, till they hurt, 
in a few reference books... .” 

And here are his ten reference books espe- 
cially for those who would write: 


Roget 

Funk & Wagnalls Practical standard dictionary 
Webster's New international dictionary 
Columbia encyclopedia 

World almanac 

Dorland’s Medical dictionary 

Stevenson’s Home book of quotations 
Stevenson’s Home book of verse 

Rand McNally Road atlas 

Who's who in America 


SFeSCPnavervn 


_ 


CURRENT me _— ay 






















A monthly review of non- 
subscription _ publications. 
The judgments expressed 
are independent of The 
Wilson Company. Commu- 
nications should be addressed, 
Louis Shores, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville, Tenn. 





FUGITIVES 


Are reference questions still unan 
swered in the library where they were 
asked? If you can answer the follow- 
ing inquiries please send the citations 
to this department. If you have Fugi- 
tives of your own, send them in for 
others to answer. 


1. Who is the author of these lines? 
Trudge on with hearts elate 
And feet with courage shod 
For that which men call fate 
Is the handiwork of God! 
Asked of Mrs. Ruth B. Duncan, Ref 


erence Librarian, Peabody College, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
2. Who is the author of this quo- 
tation ?— 


True greatness lies not in never falling, 
But in rising every time we fall. 


Asked of Regina McCuily, Librarian, 
Farmington, N.M., High School. 











28. Biographical Conspectus 


Wuite’s CoNsPecTUS OF AMERICAN Buoc- 
RAPHY: a tabulated record of American his- 
tory and biography; 2d ed. A revised and 
enlarged edition of A conspectus of American 
biography. Compiled by the editorial staff of 
The National cyclopedia of American biog- 
raphy. N.Y. James T. White & Company, 
1937. 455p. $15 


Scope: “A directory of the men and women who 
have made America great,” from the Signing 
of the Mayflower Compact to the present. 

Arranged: _ In chronological tables under the of- 
fice, institution, movement or activity with which 
the individuals are most closely associated; sub- 
ject index. 


Fifty years ago James Terry White founded 
The National cyclopedia of American biog- 
raphy. Today with its 30,000 biographies it 
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rightly deserves the reputation as “The most 
comprehensive American work.” Its index 
has done much to eliminate the difficulties 
involved in using a set which follows neither 
an alphabetic nor a chronologic arrangement. 
And its conspectus volume, of which the 
present volume is the second edition, has pro- 
vided the reference librarian with a ready 


reference tool unsurpassed in the field of 
biography. 
Included in the present conspectus are 


chronological lists of names of those who 
have held high administrative positions or 
who have otherwise achieved national recog- 
nition in government, education, the arts and 
sciences, the church, the professions, com- 
merce, finance and industry. The scope can 
be further indicated by citing some of the 
lists. There are for example, delegates to the 
colonial and continental Congresses, with the 
names of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Articles of Confeder- 
ation. There are presidents and vice-presi- 
dents, of course, but in addition all of the 
cabinet officers from the beginning of the 
executive departments involved. There are 
heads of other federal agencies, justices, am- 
bassadors, senators, congressmen. 


Nor does this compact volume stop with 
the federal government. For every state 
there are lists of governors, legislators, jus- 
tices. There are besides lists of college and 
society presidents, recipients of awards, 
founders of religious movements, heads of 
American churches, leaders in 81 professions, 
army and navy commanders, and officials of 
the Southern Confederacy. And to complete 
the classes, there are directors of prominent 
museums, public statues, notable Americans 
who appear in literature, and some 3,000 
sobriquets and nicknames. 


It requires little imagination to see in this 
volume the answers to hundreds of reference 
questions asked daily in our libraries. There 
is in fact so much information here that one 
might feel inclined sweepingly to suggest 
that with this volume handy the reference 
worker need never again doubt his ability 
to answer questions in the field of American 
biography. 

However, omissions can be found in even 
the most comprehensive of works. The col- 
lege list is very selected, some of the oldest 
colleges not being listed at all. Although 
recipients of the Nobel and Pulitzer prizes 
are cited, winners of the Newbery medal are 
not. Activities not represented in which there 
is live reference interest are sports, movies, 
radio. It is true, however, that under actors 
and actresses many of the movie stars can 
be found. Altho a good subject index is 
included, there is no personal index. 
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The question might well be raised, should 
the library with the 1903 edition invest in 
the present conspectus? A careful compari- 
son of the two indicates sufficient additional 
information in the intervening 35 years to 
warrant the expenditure. Besides, if other 
reference departments have used the old con- 
spectus as much as this library has, replace- 
ment will be essential. 

There can be no question that the pub- 
lishers of an old and standard reference 
work have now presented librarians and re- 
search workers with a ready reference tool 
so fundamental that it must at once become 
a first purchase item. 


29. Desk Dictionary 


MACMILLAN’s MopERN 
piled and edited 
Bruce Overton. 
$3 list, $1.80 net. 


Scope: Over 100,000 words, phrases, proper nouns 
“adequate for reading the masterpieces of Eng- 
lish literature as well as current literature. . .” 


Arranged: In one alphabet. 


DicTIONARY. Com- 
under the supervision of 
N.Y. Macmillan, 1938. 1466p. 


This is an abridged dictionary in the vo- 
cabulary scope of Webster's Collegiate and 
Funk and Wagnall’s Practical Standard. In 
arrangement it favors the latter’s plan in- 
cluding proper and common nouns in the 
same alphabet, as well as foreign words and 
phrases, and abbreviations. A liberal number 
of new words created by contemporary Amer- 
ican activities are included. 

Format reminds one of the etymological 
arrangement used in German dictionaries. 
Main entries are set column width and both 
main and subordinated entry words appear in 
bold face type. The type is larger and the 
spacing more generous than in the Webster 
Collegiate. Definitions sampled compare fa- 
vorably with those in dictionaries of the same 
class. Pronunciation is indicated by conven- 
tional diacritical marks. 

It is, of course, difficult to judge a whole 
dictionary on samplings, but since this is the 
method pursued by most prospective buyers, 
the following comparisons are cited merely 
as those made by one who placed himself in 
the position of a purchaser. For the word 
plebiscite Macmillan gives two pronunciations 
to the Collegiate’s three. Quintuplet is given 
with the accent on the first syllable, which 
is lexicographically right but not at all repre- 
sentative of common usage brought about 
by the Canadian Dionnes. Good as the bio- 
graphical list is it appears to be less adequate 
than Webster's Collegiate. Maxwell Ander- 
son, Jules Romains, Franz Werfel, present 
in the latter are absent in the former. The 
biographical comment on Hitler gives less 
vital information than does Webster’s entry. 
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Among the special features of the Mac- 
millan dictionary should be cited the con- 
venient lists of words included under prefix 
entries such as “re” and “pre.” The close 
proximity of related words is also a con- 
venience. Over and above that, one can not 
fail to be impressed with the fact that the 
Macmillan Modern dictionary with its pleasant 
page make-up looks so much less forbidding 
than the average dictionary. 


30. What's in a Name 


THes—E NAMES OF OuRs: 
names. By Augustus Wilfrid Dellquest. 
Crowell, c1938. 296p. $2.50 


Scope: English, Scandinavian, German, Welsh, 
Gallic, orman-French, Dutch name-elements 
as well as thousands of common 
their origins and meanings. 

Arranged: Alphabetically. 


a book of sur- 
N.Y. 


surnames, 


So Smith refers back not only to a black- 
smith, but possibly to a greensmith, copper- 
smith, silversmith, goldsmith, or any other 
kind of a smith. And Wright refers back 
to wheelwright, or cartwright, or cheese- 
wright. There are thousands of Jones for a 
reason. Roosevelt means rosy field. Lind- 
berg means hill of linden trees. Blondell 
means little blond. These and many other 
answers on last names can be found here. 


31. Bibliophile’s Guide 


Books Asout Rooks. By Winslow L. Web- 


ber. Boston, Hale, Cushman & Flint, 1937. 
168p. $2.50 
Scope: A bio- om pp of books, a bibliography 


of magazine articles and an essay, all relating 


to book collecting. 
Arranged: Alphabetically by author under each 
division. 


Addressed to the business man in search of 
a hobby and to the inexperienced book col- 
lector. 


32. Adult Economics 


THe Unirep States: a graphic history. 
Text by Louis M. Hacker, pictorial statistics 
by Rudolf Modley; statistical research by 
George R. Taylor. N.Y. Modern Age Books, 
c1937. 243p. 75c 


Scope: Economic history, pictorial statistics. 


33. Artists Who’s Who 


WHo’s WHo IN AMERICAN Art; a bio- 
graphical directory of selected contemporary 
American artists working in the media of 
painting, sculpture, graphic arts, illustration, 
design, and the handicrafts. Volume II, 1938- 
1939. Revised and reissued biennially. Alice 
Coe McGlauflin, Editor. Washington, D.C., 
American Federation of Arts, c1937. 715p. 
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each 
cl assi- 


necrology, 


Arranged: Biographies, obituaries, 
index, 


section alphabetical; geographical 
fied by state and ‘class of artist. 


34. Dancing 


Thomas E. 
c1937. 90p. 


PopuLaR BALLRooM Dances. By 
Parson. N.Y. Barnes and Noble, 


$1.00 


Scope: Directions for the fox-trot, 
Manhattan strut, collegiate, rumba, and big 
apple in summary and diagram form, with dic- 
——n of terms and digest of dance funda- 
menta 


waltz, tango, 


The author is Ballroom Editor of the Amer- 
ican Dancer and the drawings are contributed 
by “Teddy.” This is a compact guide to the 
steps involved in each of these dances. There 
is a minimum of text and a maximum of 
tabular and diagrammatic material. 


New “R’” Books 


WEBSTER’S STUDENTS DICTIONARY 
N.Y. American Book Co. 


for upper 
school levels. 1938. 


1001p. 


CoM POSERS 
Roberts 
1938. 


AUTHORS, PLAYwrRicHts & 
Hanppook, 1938. By D. Kilham 
London, Thomas Nelson and _ Sons, 


460p. 3/6 


Basic OPERATIONS IN PRINTING. By W. A. 
Fitzgerald. Nashville, Tenn., Peabody Press, 
1937. 133p. (planographed) illus. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING ART 
reproductions of the exhibits of advertising 
art displayed by the Art Directors Club of 
New York at their annual exhibition in the 
spring of 1937. N.Y. Book Service Co. 1937. 
lllp. + unnumbered pages $6 


Music Since 1900: 
By Nicholas Slonimsky. 
ton, 1938. 592p. $4.75 


an encyclopedic survey. 


N.Y. W. W. Nor- 


TO CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
Work with 


From the Section for Library 


Children: 


“The Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren is constantly expending its efforts in 
improving professional standards and_ in 
raising the level of book production. If you 
are a children’s librarian or one interested 
in this two-fold purpose, it is to your ad- 


vantage to become affiliated with the organ- 
ization. 
the prerequisite. 
ready for the Kansas 
your name be in it? 

to: Alice Brunat, Treasurer, 
Minneapolis, 


A.L.A. membership 
A new Directory is to be 

City Meeting. Will 
Send your dollar now 
Public Library, 


Dues are $1.00, 


Minnesota.” 











Open Letter to Library Schools 


[Eprtor’s Nore—Readers of the Wilson Bul- 
letin are invited to comment for publication 
on the following open letter to library schools 
from the Board of Directors of the School 
Libraries Section of the A.L.A.] 


OR as many years as library schools have 


existed there has been serious discussion 
of matters relating Schools and 
practicing librarians have joined in efforts to 


improve the quality of the professional prod- 


to training. 


uct. As a result progress has been made 
in many directions, though nowhere more 
notably than in training personnel for the 


larger public and college libraries. Pérhaps 
it is due to the early a successfully 
trained fields that de- 
mands for library school products have spread 
rapidly in and attention 
centered on the development of a curriculum 


fitted to their needs in the professional schools. 


rise of 
personnel for these 


these areas has 


Durfng more recent years school libraries 
have attained such growth in numbers, variety 
of situations and that a program of 
training comprehending their now 
urgently wanted. The once basic library cur- 
riculum is no broad 
compass the several specialized fields of pub- 
lic, college, school and special library work. 
It is difficult indeed to find an instructional 
staff in the fields of book selection, 
istration, and the organization of 
which is widely enough experienced to relate 
the philosophy and theory of the basic work 
to practical situations in all areas. On the 
other hand entering students as well as those 
of more advanced ranking rightly look to the 
library faculty of competent 
teachers sufficiently experienced and trained 
in each field to understand the 
of library service for it. That they have 
largely failed to find such a faculty for the 
school library field is well known. Yet with- 
out it, the program of training lacks foun- 
dation and sincerity and is unsatisfactory in 
its results to employers. 

Has the time when the library 
schools must frankly face the most recently 
developed of its major service areas? Certifi- 
cation requirements thruout the country are 
creating such demands for training programs 
at various levels that those interested in the 
spread of professional librarianship 
neglect the opportunity for guidance 
longer. Obviously more first rate 
will be needed to cover the country. 


Sé rvice S 
needs is 


longer enough to en- 


admin- 
libraries 


sche 0ls fc ra 


implications 


now come 


cannot 
much 


schools 


The question is immediate in its importance. 
The recommendation that federal aid be pro- 
vided for improvement of teacher preparation 
is included in the report of the President’s 


Advisory Committee on Education transmitted 
to Congress by the President on February 23, 
1938. Aid for the training of school libra- 
rians is specifically included in the recom- 
mendation. 

Three elements in the present training pro- 
gram seem to deserve renewed attention from 
the school library point of view. The cur- 
riculum has already been mentioned. The 
selection of students and placement policies 
are equally important phases of the program 
which affect the development of satisfactory 
school librarians. The requirements for serv- 
public educational institutions need 
study to determine the academic and personal 
fitness of applicants who would prepare for 
library service in this area. Likewise a better 
understanding of the educational scheme and 
the place of library service in it is needed to 
ensure a mutually satisfactory relationship be- 
tween employer, librarian, and the training 
agency. 


ice in 


The serious interest of educators who lead 
in the extension of library services in schools 
should be capitalized. Joint consideration of 
the problems affecting the training of effec- 
tive school librarians seems to be needed. 
The Board of Directors of the School Libra- 
ries Section of the American Library Asso- 
ciation invites your comment on and par- 
ticipation in the discussion of the problems 
raised. They believe that professional train- 
ing for school librarianship has a future of 
great significance. 

Mary E. Foster, Chairman 
Exsa R. BERNER 

ALTHEA M. CuRRIN 
GRETCHEN WESTERVELT 
HELEN S. CARPENTER 
HELEN M. Ciark 

IvA WINTERFIELD 


GOLD STAR FICTION LIST 


The Gold Star List of American Fiction for 
1938 is ready, reports the Syracuse, N.Y. 
Public Library. It is a list of about 550 stories 
by American authors, especially for the use 
of libraries and schools, and it covers the 
entire period from Cooper to the present 
time. About 50 new titles have been added 
since last year. The list is classified for the 
convenience of those who wish to find stories 
dealing with a certain period or stories of a 
certain type. The price is 25c for single 
copies, discount on ten or more copies. Cash 
or stamps should accompany orders for less 
than ten copies. Order from the Syracuse 
Public Library. 











Guy R. Lyle, Editor 





THE CROW’S NEST 





[The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their 
in popularizing library services, and by 
criticism and suggestion to help raise the level of 


colleagues 


the editor of “The Crow’s Nest,” Guy R. Lyle, Libra- 
rian, Woman’s College of the University of North 


Carolina, Greensboro, N.C.] 


N THE BAG: Activities of the Galva Pub- 

lic Library (Galva, Ill.) are well covered 
by the local newspapers according to the 
clippings received from the librarian, Mrs. 
Eva E. Goodale. In addition to a regular 
column of book news, entitled “Library 
Notes,” news items have appeared on special 
book gifts, a display rack for pamphlets which 
circulate, district library meetings, newspapers 
and periodicals currently received, library 
fines. The story on library fines was written 
to explain to the public just why overdue 
charges are necessary. The article was re- 
written for publication in the high school 
magazine. 

** * 

We have enjoyed very much the conversa- 
tional simplicity of the “Library Bookworm’s’ 
observations (Wheaton Public Library, III.) 
which appear weekly in two local papers. 
The column is headed by a clever pen-and- 
ink drawing showing a human worm emerg- 
ing from a large, open book. Norma Rath- 
bun, librarian, informs us that the purpose 
of the column is to give helpful suggestions 
about available services, to tie up the li- 
brary’s work with community activities, to 
tell about new books, and to provide subject 
booklists on timely topics. The bookworm’s 
observations on hobby books brought an in- 
vitation to the library to have a booth at the 


local hobby show. 
swe 


Parents should be delighted with the at- 
tractive peach-colored leaflet “Pointers for 
Parents” which describes a selection of the 
books on child training in the New Rochelle 
Public Library. Some of the headings used 
in the four-page leaflet (single sheet, two 
parallel folds) are Parents and Children, Your 
Child’s Health, The Pre-School Child, Young 
Moderns, Reading With Your Children.” If 
you cannot afford to prepare and print your 
own, you can purchase (in quantity at print- 


ari 


effectiveness of this increasingly important phase of 

library activity. Librarians are invited to send articles, NN 
copies of publicity material, descriptions and photo- yA \ 
graphs of exhibits, booklists, annual reports, etc. to Y 














ing cost) a similar leaflet, “Parent’s Book- 
shelf,” sixth edition, from the A.L.A. 
* * * 


Library Opportunities for Texans is a use- 
ful handbook for any county library con- 
cerned with publicity work. It is published 
by the Texas Library and Historical Com- 
mission State Library (Austin). It is il- 
lustrated by pictorial figures reproduced from 
the A.L.A. publication, The Equal Chance. 
Why have not more librarians used these 
silhouette cuts in their annual reports? 

= 


The Library Association of Portland (Port- 
land Public Library, Ore., to you) reports 
an unusual item of unsolicited publicity which 
as Nell Unger, Librarian, states “takes the 
library to the man about town.” To boost 
the external embellishments of life in this 
great city, someone (probably the Chamber 
of Commerce) publishes a weekly guide to 
current attractions—theatre and movie, sports, 
radio programs, etc. The cost is covered by 
commercial advertising in the leaflet. But it 
also carries short news items and one of the 
most prominent is the library contribution of 
book and magazine notes. The leaflet is 
distributed thruout the city. If you happen 
to be dining at the Bohemian Restaurant, 
for instance, the guide will help you to make 
up your mind what to do with the evening 
while you are waiting for that order of 
Hotchpot Mutton. Will it be the public 
library’s latest offering, These are the Virgin 
Islands, by Hamilton Cochran, or something 
equally enchanting and romantic at the Lone- 
some Club “where old friends meet”? 


Annual Reports for the General 
Reader 
There is a companionable and individual 


quality about 1937 library reports which makes 
them good publicity. 








Making Library 


Reports Graphic 











RACINE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
RACINE, WISCONSIN ¢ 1937 


ys 1937 





$ 19000,00 


BOOK FUND 
? ? 
11869 17246 


a ioe ANSWERED 


703126 
BOOKS BORROWED 


ae gt 


30152 31244 
REGISTERED BORROWERS 














Racine Public Library uses sym- 

bols to show decline in budget and 

growth in service during an eight- 
year period 











Ellet’s store window display of 
library activity 





Grelos AnceE es 
Pus ic Lisrary 






INVITES | 
YOu 


Unusual library services are de- 

scribed in pictures in the Los 

Angeles pictorial report for 1937. 

The friendly headline title ties 

up with facts about the library 
printed inside 





These three successful examples of library publicity are among those discussed 
by Mr. Lyle in “The Crow’s Nest” this month. Is Mr. Lyle on your mailing list to 
receive all printed matter as it is issued by your library? Keep him informed, too, 
about your other publicity activities, so that your initiative and experience may be of 


use to the library profession as a whole. 
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Evanston (Ill.) continues in the good graces 
of the city editors and has its report pub- 
lished by two local newspapers. Pictures, 
charts, figures, and graphs brighten up the 
news copy. Reprints are run off from both 
papers for mailing and loan desk distribution. 
The Evanston Review reprint carries a flat- 
tering editorial on the library and an attractive 
blue cover picturing a busy reference depart- 
ment. . . The New Rochelle Public Library 
seeks its report publicity thru the newspaper 
also but dispenses with reprints. We par- 
ticularly like their plan of playing up one 
single theme each year: last year the Refer- 
ence service, this year the Readers’ advisory 
service... Ellet Store branch, the newest and 
smallest branch of the Akron Public (Ohio), 
tells its story of a successful year’s work 
thru exhibits. The main exhibit in the street 
window displayed a frosted birthday cake, 
one candle (lighted at night) for its first year, 
and pink icing to mark off adult and juvenile 
circulation. Black bar graphs on white card- 
board show circulation by class; ribbons con- 
nect the bars to books showing the type of 
book represented by each class. Margaret 
Coleman, branch librarian, tells us that the 
window display was tied up with inside ex- 
hibits and charts. Wall charts showing “Who 
uses the library” (housewife, etc.) and can- 
did camera shots of patrons using the library 
for everything from “checking out books to 
the Old Gold contest” were especially popu- 





THE LAFAYETTE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


AND ITS BENEFACTORS 


cA Note on the Library Extnbit Opened 
Ottober Eighteen, Nineteen Thirty-seven 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, 


1937 


PENNSYLVANIA 











COVER OF BROCHURE LISTING 
DONORS TO LAFAYETTE COL- 
LEGE LIBRARY 
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lar... One thousand copies of the gayly col- 
ored Racine model cost $38.00, a modest sum 
for a leaflet which compels attention, puts 
life in statistics, and states frankly the re- 
quirements for future progress. Louise Hunt 
writes that copies were mailed out to local 
city officials, ministers, club executives, pro- 
fessional magazines, and other libraries. The 
size (3%” x9”) is convenient for mailing. . . 
Several of the large libraries publish a formal 
report for trustees and officials in a small lim- 
ited edition and a brief, popular report for 
the community in a large edition. Los An- 
geles’ impressive formal report was printed in 
500 copies, the pictorial “Library Invites You” 
in 7500 copies. The latter has several inter- 
esting features: the pictures show regular 
people, instead of library models, doing in- 
teresting things; the title is friendly; the 
services described and pictured are unusual 


Donors On Exhibit 


You are certain to applaud the idea! Are 
you fortunate enough to be able to copy it? 

To call attention to pressing library needs, 
Lafayette College did a rather unusual thing. 
It arranged a library display of its benefac- 
tors. It displayed its book wealth in order 
to focus attention on the fact that the great- 
ness of a private college library is largely 
due to the generosity of its donors. Alumni 
and friends who were not present to view 
the exhibit received a finely printed brochure 
describing “The Lafayette College Library 
and its Benefactors” exhibit. 


Theodore Norton, librarian, introduces the 
brochure with appropriate acknowledgment 
to donors of “certain fundamental gifts which 
cannot be illustrated by displays in exhibit 
cases,” such as building and salary gifts. He 
follows this with a description of The Book 
Funds on exhibit, for example: 

THE CLASS OF 1871 FUND 
This fund ($500) was established by the Class 
of 1871 primarily to endow the Library’s mem- 
bership in the Early English Text Society. It 
recalls the great interest at Lafayette College 
in the study of the English language under 
Professor Francis Andrew March. The volume 
shown is the most recent of the three hundred 
and twenty-five volumes in our files of the 
publications of the Early Text Society. 
The Comedy of Acolastus: translated from the Latin 
of Fullonius, by = Palsgrave. Edited, with 
an introduction and notes by P. L. Carver. 1937. 


Nine funds are acknowledged thus and are 
followed by brief notes on six separate gifts 
of rare books. The Library’s needs are set 
forth directly and clearly at the end. Readers 
are left in no doubt as to what is expected 
of them. An artist’s sketch of the new build- 
ing is as alluring as the statement of needs 
is specific. 

(Continued on page 598) 














The Roving Eye 








[Statements of The Roving Eye express the views 
of the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 


Wilson Company.] 
Book Rhymes 
NE curious observation about rhymes 


aimed at recalcitrant book borrowers is 


that they achieve such rapid currency that 
they soon tend to lose their author and 
merge with the great mass of anonymous 
popular literature. They also suffer con- 
siderable variation and distortion in the 
course of their migrations. 

Recently we printed a librarian’s request 


for a book rhyme once read by her but quite 


forgotten. Now we hear again from the 
librarian, Celestine King, of Cretin High 
School, St. Paul, Minn. She writes: 

“May I ask you to thank the many who 
responded to my request for a certain book 


rhyme suitable for a personal bookplate? I 
received 31 replies from 12 different states. 
I never stopped to realize before that your 
ridiculously inexpensive little magazine was 
so widely read—so carefully. I guess I 
thought I was being different on that score. 

“T received the very rhyme I was looking 


for among the first letters that came in, but 
that did not dampen my interest in the many 
clever rhymes that arrived later. I debated 
for awhile before deciding definitely on the 
one I had in mind originally which is: 
They borrow books they will not buy; 

They have no conscience nor religions 

I wish some kind Burbankian guy 

Would cross my books with homing pigeons. 


Credit for hitting the nail on the head with 
this one New York and Montana. 

“One from Philadelphia and one from Santa 
Barbara contained the same idea but not the 
exact lines 

[Eprtor’s Note—The nail hasn’t been hit 
with complete accuracy, for the above verses, 
entitled ‘“Non-Returnable,” were written by 
Carolyn Wells; the second line should read 
“They have no ethics or religions”; and the 


goes to 


last line should begin with a “could” instead 
of a “would.”—S. J. K.] 
“I was delighted and because many asked 


for a copy of the bookplate when completed 
I intend to send a copy to each contributor 
when I write to thank them personally. I 
designed a plate to fit the poem and I am 
waiting now for the zinc etching to come 
from the engraver. 

“T am enclosing a sheet containing copies 
of the rhymes received, in case you are in- 
terested in seeing them or printing them for 
others to see. Many asked me for a copy of 
all rhymes received.” 





Here are the book rhymes that Miss King 
received from Wilson Bulletin readers: 
From Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
California, Washington, Connecticut: 

If thou art borrowed by a friend, 

Right welcome shall he be 
To read, to study, not to lend. 
But to return to me. 

Not that imparted knowledge 
Diminish learning’s store; 

But books, I find, if often lent 
Return to me no more. 


doth 


From Kentucky: 
Here do I put my name for to betraye 
The thief that steals my book away. 


From Me New York: 
They borrow books they will not buy. 


ntana, 


They have no conscience nor religions 
I wish some kind Burbankian guy 
Would cross my books with homing pigeons. 


From Ohio: 


Jecause so many friends, gol dern ’em 
Who borrow volumes don’t return ’em 
“Ex Libris’? on my book plate looks 


As if it “My former books.” 


(Arthur Guiterman) 


meant, 


From Kentucky: 


Anyone may borrow, but a gentleman returns. 
From Kentucky: 

Steal not this book, my honest friend 

For fear the gallows should be your end 


And 


And where’s 


when you die the 
that book 


Lord will say 
you stole away? 


From Ohto: 


Remember, Book, my cozy shelves 
From which my friends all help themselves 
And like a dove with wings unloosed 
Return ome back, fly home to roost. 
(Arthur Guiterman) 
From New York: 
This book was stolen from the library of 
John Doe 
From Mtssourt: 


I’m happy indeed to let you borrow 


But this book unreturned will cause me sorrow. 
From Kentucky: 

Look ye, my friend, 

If this book I lend, 

se sure to return 

Or in hell you'll burn. 

Solemnly do you swear 

This same book not to tear 

Nor dirty nor fray 

For your soul I will pray 

If return you delay. 
From Pennsylvania: 

From folk who borrow books, and then 

Forget to give them back again; 

From other folk—not fit to live 

Who mix the verbs to LEND and GIVE 

And add my volumes to their horde 

O save thy suffering servant, Lord. 
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From Indiana: 
True friendship, like a golden ring, 
Will e’er bind me to you 
If back to Celestine King 
This treasured book you'll bring 
When you have read it thru. 


Unto your finger I’m a string 
Lest you forget to bring 
Me back to Celestine King. 


From Pennsylvania: 
Don Rose says: “Science should find a way 
of crossing a book with a homing pigeon so 
it would fly away home as soon as the borrower 
left the front door open.” 


From Ohio: 
If you should like this little book, commend it, 
But for the love of Michael, do not lend it. 


From Texas, Pennsylvania: 
“And please return this book. You may think 
this a strange request, but I find that though 
most of my friends are poor arithmeticians, 
they are nearly all good bookkeepers.”’ 


From California: 
My owner is glad to lend me 
And have you read me too 
But please, oh please, return to me 
As soon as you are through. 


From Kentucky: 
If I lend this to any one, 
Pray keep it not too long 
Keep clean and fair and 
To whom it doth belong. 


send with care 


From Pennsylvania: 
Read slowly, pronounce carefully, 
Pause frequently, think seriously, 
Keep cleanly, return duly, 
With the corners of the leaves not turned down. 


Efficient Publicity 


Among the library publicity releases that 
come to our desk we have noted recently 
with growing admiration the mimeographed 
bulletins issued by the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary and signed by Thomas G. Brown. These 
releases are well planned and written, with 
an excellent sense of what constitutes news. 
Evidently the editors of the metropolitan 
papers agree with this opinion, for they seem 
to have picked up many of these items and 
been generous with their space. 


Appletons’ Cyclopaedia 


Libraries that own sets of Appletons’ Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography, the first im- 
portant American biographical dictionary, pub- 
lished 1887-89, should be familiar with recent 
studies that indicate that a large number of 
the biographical sketches are fictitious: that 
is, the subjects of the biographies never 
existed. The full extent of the hoax has not 
yet been revealed, but preliminary researches 
in the letters H and V alone have uncovered 
forty-seven articles about persons who never 
lived. These are listed by Margaret Castle 
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Schindler in an article entitled “Fictitious 
Biography” in the July 1937 issue of the 
American Historical Review. 

Miss Schindler offers the following ex- 
planation of how these spurious biographies 
crept into the Cyclopaedia: 


“How did these fictitious articles come to 
be included in a reputable and otherwise re- 
liable work like Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography? Certainly, no one 
would believe that they were written and 
printed with the knowledge and consent of 
the publishers, the distinguished editors, 
James Grant Wilson and John Fiske, or the 
managing editor, Rossiter Johnson. Either 
they were copied in good faith from some 
earlier work or works, or they were written 
by some unscrupulous contributor or, less 
probably, contributors, and inserted without 
arousing the suspicion of the editors. The 
deviations from accepted fact seem too great 
and too numerous to be attributed to garbled 
notes or to the errors of copyist, printer, 
or proofreader. ... 

“Contributors were free to suggest for in- 
clusion names that were not in the original 
book of subjects, and they not infrequently 
did so. Articles were not revised in the 
editorial office except for form, and, as is 
usual for such work, contributors were paid 
by space. A contributor’s income, therefore, 
depended on the amount he could write in a 
given time. To write fictitious articles without 
even the minimum of research necessary for 
genuine articles, would have been decidedly 
profitable. Since articles were revised only 
for form, the chance that the fraud would be 
discovered would have been very small.” 


The Beauty of the Missouri Ozarks 


From Paul Howard I learn something of 
the geologic history and beauty of the Ozark 
Highlands, which many librarians will soon 
be visiting after the A.L.A. Conference in 
Kansas City next month. The precision and 
firmness of good technical writing always 
fascinates me, and I am sorry not to be able 
to quote more than a few paragraphs from 
the expert study written by Mr. Howard, who 
is librarian at the School of Mines and 
Metallurgy of the University of Missouri. 
The Ozarks, incidentally, are your meat if 
you're in love with antiquity, for the St. 
Francois mountains contain “some of the 
oldest rocks on the continent.” These moun- 
tains are, in fact, almost a billion years 
old whereas the Rocky Mountains are only 
55,000,000 years old, the Alps 35,000,000, and 
the Himalayas 19,000,000. The St. Francois 
mountains have been submerged beneath the 
seas ten or twelve times in the last 550,000,000 
years. But let me quote Mr. Howard directly: 

“The characteristic beauty spots of the 
Ozarks are all practically a result of the 
erosive action of wind and water. Mountain 
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INTERIOR OF GOURD CREEK CAVE IN THE MISSOURI OZARKS 
This unusual photograph shows the smoke-blackened walls and the ashes from Indian 


fires. 


The cave, situated on the south side of a great bluff, offered protection from 


the cold north winds in winter, and in the summer provided a comfortable coolness. 


A small stream of clear cold water flows from the interior of the cave. 


Tradition has 


it that seven pony loads of gold were hidden in this cave by Indians, but the cache 
has never been found. 


streams in great “ox-bow” curves under-cut 
the limestone bluffs on one side and leave 
beautiful valleys on the other. From the 
top of these bluffs the tourist can gain 
glimpses of pastoral valleys hundreds of feet 
below, while in the background the distant 
smoky ridges rise to his level as if the earth 
was cupped to meet the sky. 

“Openings to caves are found in many of 
these bluffs, and these caves extend great 
distances back into the hills. Lost river has 
been followed for half a dozen miles back 
into Marvel Cave. Many of these caves are 
still unexplored and many of them contain 
relics of ancient man... . 

“Another scenic feature due primarily to 
the geologic formation of the highlands is 
the presence of a multitude of springs rang- 
ing in size from small intermittent springs 
to the mammoth river sources. The largest 
of these, Big Spring in Carter county, flows 
from 173 million to 543 million gallons per 
day and is the largest spring flowing from a 
single source in the United States. In com- 
mon with most of the other springs this 
boils up at the foot of a high limestone bluff 
and rushes away in a regular mountain tor- 
rent. The banks of the resultant stream are 
covered with a profusion of vines and floral 


growth and at spots the stream is filled with 
water-cress. In the water, great trout can 
be seen lazily loafing about or darting with 
incredible speed after flies. The water of 
most of these springs is of an indescribable 
shade of blue. This coloring is so vivid that 
one is almost forced to believe that it is 
stained by some mineral held in solution. 
Then, even on the hottest days the tempera- 
ture of the water is about 50 degrees, fahren- 
heit, and the surrounding atmosphere is re- 
frigerated to air-conditioned comfort. In the 
Missouri Ozarks there are more than sixty 
springs which flow more than one-million 
gallons per day each and practically every 
farmhouse of any age is located close to its 
spring. The old-fashioned log and stone 
spring houses abound.” 


No Dope 


The librarian at the Horace Mann Inter- 
mediate School, Wichita, Kansas, was puzzled 
recently by a request for the Alka-Seltzer 
book. She solved the difficulty—apparently 
satisfactorily—by giving the boy who made 
the request a book by Joseph Altsheler. 


S. J. K. 








Junior Librarians Section 


[This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Round Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with epecting and in- 
tegrating the activities of the younger librarians. 
Junior groups are asked to send regular reports and 
recommendations. Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarians pertaining to the work and wel- 
fare of library assistants are also welcome. Material 
submitted for publication in this department should 
preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s edi- 
torial representative and “‘coordinator”: Miss Gretchen 
Garrison, New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. at 
42d St., New York City.] 


“Cost of Living” Survey 


(From a letter written by Gerald D. 
McDonald, National Chairman, to state chair- 
men :) 


HE A.L.A. is hoping that many state 

Junior Member groups will undertake 
a “Cost of Living” survey. Some are al- 
ready at work on this. As a background for 
a study of library salaries and as a first 
step towards bringing about a general in- 
crease, these surveys will be of enormous 
value. I do urge that you will consider this 
seriously as a most worthy project. A ques- 
tionnaire has been prepared as a basis for 
the survey and the A.L.A. can supply these 
to you at cost. If your group is willing to 
undertake the work, I am sure your State 
association will come to your rescue with the 
small financing it would require. Miss Hazel 
B. Timmerman of A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 
No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, will answer 
questions about the survey and you should 
apply to her for the questionnaire blanks. 


Erasing Dissatisfaction 


From the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
comes a report of administrative and staff 
efforts to give the younger members of the 
staff an opportunity to widen the scope of 
their activity. “Bagpipe Notes,” the staff pub- 
lication, states that young assistants have been 
encouraged to write and give talks and to 
assume definite responsibilities outside the 
general routine. In furthering this policy, two 
meetings were held in October 1937. Instead 
of the regular meetings of department heads, 
representatives from the various branches and 
departments met to carry on the business 
scheduled. The personnel was chosen from 
among the younger librarians on the staff. 
Such meetings are to be held periodically. 

In announcing the meetings to his staff, 
Ralph Munn, Director of the Library, said, 
“These meetings are not stunts; they are 
prompted by my recent experience with young 
library school graduates who stopped here on 
their vacations. They told of their discour- 


agement in going out filled with enthusiasm 
and ideas, but in finding policies and plans so 
fixed that no suggestions for change were 
welcome. I hope that no Pittsburgh assistant 
has encountered even a trace of that condition, 
but these meetings are planned to make cer- 
tain that younger people have an opportunity 
to suggest ideas for the improvement of our 
service to the community.” 

Mr. Munn comments on this experiment: 
“You will note that these meetings of younger 
people are the full equivalent of those of the 
department heads and branch librarians. They 
really do decide the questions which are sub 
mitted to them, as well as suggesting othe: 
items. I am informed that discussion of gen- 
eral professional questions and of problems 
confronting this library are carried on with 
the greatest enthusiasm. Certainly, I have had 
no occasion to question the judgment with 
which problems are decided. All of our peopl 
seem to agree that these meetings will giv 
them a far deeper insight into budget and 
policy matters which confront every library 
and make them far better 
the library in all of their contacts.” 


able to repr 


Southwestern District JMRT 


(Material for this section has been collected 
by Bess Vaughan, Secretary. Miss Vaughan 
is assistant librarian of the Tri-Parish Libra 


Demonstration, Winnfield, La.) 


Louisiana 
Officers, 1937-38 


Evelyn Stuart Cormier, Librarian, 
High School, New Orleans, Chair 

Pat Pugh, Librarian, Fair Park High Scl 
Shreveport, Vice-Chairman 

Evelyn Peters, Librarian, Colton High 
New Orleans, Secretary-7 ure? 


1 i? ‘ 
In keeping with the Mardi Gras spirit 
geniality, twenty-five Junior Members met in 
New Orleans on February 26, welcomed by 
Evelyn Stuart Cormier, chairman of tl 
JMRT of the Louisiana Library 
and librarian of Behrman High 
announced with creditable pride that th 
projects undertaken by the JMRT have 
successfully launched: the quarterly publica 
tion of the previously defunct Bulletin of the 
Louisiana Library Association and the compi- 
lation of a directory of librarians of the state 
which is to be ready for distribution at the 
Association’s meeting in April. Plans 
been made for the yearly revision of the latte: 
publication. 

Publicity materials used by Mary Lussan in 
the Jesuit High School Library and by Evelyn 


iat ' 
Association 


Sch yl, 


1 
nave 
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Peters at Colton High School were on display. 
Included were attractive travel posters, a pic- 
ture map of Africa depicting the locale of 
popular books, cardboard useful as 
guides in printing, book-shaped posters 
using jackets and blurbs. Culminating the ac- 
tivities of the day, after several interesting 
talks, home of the 
chairman. 


letters 
and 


was a tea given at the 


Texas 

Officers, 1937-38 
ma Wells, Lil 
San Antonio, Ch mn 

The Texas Junior Members 
taken a “cost of living” 


Juar rarian, Roosevelt Branch, 


n 








under- 
state. 


have 
survey for the 


Oklahoma 
Officers, 1937-38 
Eugenia Maddox, 


” n 


Public Library, Tulsa, Chair- 


(No report on activities or change of offi- 
If there is 
news, please notify the Coordinator) 


cers was sent in from Oklahoma. 


Other Reports Received 
Alabama: 


Officers, 1937-38 


Far Schmitt, 1 Audubon Place, Tuscaloosa, 
Project b-chairn 
ki 1 Louise W Librariar Colleg of 
Educat , Univ y, Ala 
Myrt Emerson, Librarian, State Normal 
( , Fle 
M Willough Librariatr Howard Col- 
l , Birminghan 
Fat Lee, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
M , | uter Wills, Librarian, High School, 


Alabama Junior Members 


made a part of the state 


In April 1937, the 


were off associ- 


ation. a chairman had been 


Two years be fore, 
1 


appointed by the president and an informal 


organization was started. Certification was 
studied and 
drafted. At 
a union catalog 
the state on 
1] 
Cole? 


the state ot 


resolutions on the subject were 


present the group is working on 
of material in the libraries of 
Alabama, primarily the 

s. This union list is to be 
filed in the State Archives and 
History. After March of this year the various 
libraries are asked to keep it up-to-date 


their acce ssions. 


the ses in 


Department of 
with 
In certain parts of the state, 
Junior Member groups hold regular program 
and discussion meetings 


Michigan: 
Officers, 1937-38 


Emma Sihler, Jackson Public 


Library, Jackson, 


In October, 1937, the Michigan Junior Mem- 
bers were officially recognized by the state 
association. Organization had gone on during 
the previous year, with very active groups 
formed in Detroit, Lansing, and Muskegon. 
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BESS VAUGHAN 
Secretary, Southwestern District JMRT 


There are now ten district groups. The first 
state project was the A.L.A. Annuities and 
Pensions Plan. Since this project is now com- 
pleted, a new one has been started; namely, 
the compiling of a directory of all persons 
actively engaged in library work in Michigan. 


The Weaker Sex? 


By Mary Clay, Librarian, Mary Hardin- 
Baylor College, Belton, Texas 


On the editorial page of the Library Jour- 
nal for March 15, 1938, is a discussion headed, 
“The Weaker Sex,” which should challenge 
women in the Junior Members group. The 
following data were presented: 

“(1) The 1937-38 Executive Board of 
A.L.A. consists of thirteen members, four of 
whom are women; (2) The Council has nine- 
teen women representatives out of a member- 
ship of sixty-three; and (3) According to the 
appointments of current year accredited li- 
brary school graduates . . . eighty-six men en- 
tered the field as compared to seven hundred 
and eighty-three women. Is this proportion 
comparable?” 

Could some group of Juniors, or an indi- 
vidual graduate student, work on a project to 
discover desirable and undesirable qualities in 
library administrators, with special attention 
to traits commonly found in women which 
particularly adapt them or disqualify them for 
the larger administrative positions? A survey 
of the opinion of the men in the Junior group 
and of older men might be enlightening in 
uncovering pertinent traits typical of our sex 
as administrators. 
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Would it not be of value to all library 
school students to have the opportunity of 
taking a course on general administrative prin- 
ciples and the social psychology behind scien- 
tific management and personnel problems? A 
personnel course is included in the announce- 
ment of the Columbia University School of 
Library Service, but it is listed as an advanced 
course for mature librarians. The Graduate 
School of Library Science at Chicago suggests 
a personnel administration course from the 
economics department in a list of related 
courses for the graduate library science stu- 
dents. Why not at least a one-hour course in 
the second semester of the first year curricu- 
lum of all library schools? Even those who 
do not become administrators of large libra- 
ries should make better assistants from under- 
standing the problems of the executive. 


Certain women with deficient personalities— 
just as certain men in the same class—would 
never make good administrators, regardless of 
the courses studied. The majority of students 
of either sex could not take such a course 
without receiving much which would prevent 
trial-and-error mistakes in administration. The 
proposed course might be offered with aid 
from the faculty of other departments such as 
social psychology and business management. 
If the qualified library school faculty members 
already have sufficient teaching loads, then the 
schools might permit as electives similar 
courses from other departments of the univer- 
sity during the second semester. The majority 
of library school students never return for the 
second year. It seems that the first year 
would be the time for an elementary course on 
administrative principles and personnel man- 
agement. Specialized problems could be con- 
sidered as seminar problems in the second 
year. 


CREATIVE COLLECTING 


By Harold Lancour, Cooper Union Museum 
Library, New York City 


“And this,” said the young librarian as we 
approached an alcove in the stacks, “is my 
collection!” 


“Your collection,” I echoed. “Well, it’s 
very handsome. But why not buy a book- 
case and keep them at home?” 


“I see,” he replied, “that you don’t under- 
stand. These books aren’t mine. They belong 
to the library. However, the idea of build- 
ing this particular collection was mine, and 
I've been working on it as a sort of a hobby 
for the last three years.” 


His particular town has had a rather active 
literary life. It has been the scene of several 
novels and the home of two or three first- 
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rate authors. So my friend conceived the 
idea of making a collection of Pumpkin 
Corneriana, I suppose they call it, all the 
books about the town or by its residents, 
first editions preferred. And to hear him 
tell it, it has been a picnic, a liberal educa- 
tion, and a good ride on a hobby-horse all 
rolled into one. 


This library now has a good beginning on 
a most interesting and valuable collection 
acquired at little expense (a small amount 
was allotted from the regular book fund). 
In fact, after word of the collection had 
spread around, they received several sizable 
gifts of books and money. In addition, they 
have gained much favorable publicity and 
good will. My friend has learned more 
about books and book buying than he would 
have in a decade following his prescribed 
routine. And now, he’s doing a bibliographi- 
cal study of the collection for early publica- 
tion. 


I know a librarian in a large metropolitan 
club who is making for the members, with 
their money, a collection of every book pub- 
lished in America on sport. Or look, for 
example, at the ski library they are building 
at Dartmouth. 


President Roosevelt collects Dime Novels, 
the newspapers told us recently. Those old 
blood and thunder stories used to be read 
furtively behind the barn, but nowadays they 
are respectable and fascinating Americana. 
Why are they respectable? Largely because 
of the collecting interest of a late well known 
librarian. After collecting them for some 
years he wrote an account of his work, adding 
thereby an important chapter to the history 
of American literature. 


One of our own JMRT members has been 
gathering examples of literary forgeries for 
his library and has recently published an 
article about them. Still another librarian, 
in charge of an art collection, has built for 
that library the finest collection of books 
on bookplates in the country. 

Book collecting doesn’t need to be expen- 
sive. Here is a case in point. At a recent 
auction, when Saint Augustine’s De arte 
praedicandi printed in 1467 was finally knocked 
down the price was a cool nine hundred 
dollars paid by Dr. Rosenbach. On the other 
hand there was a first American edition of 
Dickens’ Old curiosity shop for two dollars. 
To the collector filling a gap one was as 
valuable as another. 

Think it over, you who are seeking a boot- 
strap. Find a job that you can do. Do it 
well and your luck will be unreasonably bad 
if there is not a high return for your time 
and your library’s money. 


(Continued on page 595) 








THE BOOK LIST FORUM 


Edited by the Book List Forum Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore * 


THE BOOKLIST GOES TO COLLEGE 
By Anna Louise Glantz, Head of Circulation Department, Goucher College Library 


¢¢f HAVEN'T time to read” is the college 
student’s permanent lament! He is too 

busy being educated by books to be able to 
enjoy them. He has an English paper due 
on Monday (assigned at the beginning of 
the term) and a Political Science paper due 
on Wednesday (assigned four weeks ago) 
and he hasn’t begun either. He wishes he 
were going to spend the week end reading 
Transgressor in the Tropics, displayed at the 
desk, but college doesn’t encourage reading. 
Four weeks ago or at the beginning of the 


term there must have been time for some- 
thing, time that wasn’t spent in writing 
papers. There is where the librarian comes 


in, followed by the booklist. There are al- 
ways minor gaps in the student’s day, not 
spent in studying (even if they should be), 
which the librarian can fill with books for 
relaxation. Booklists, prepared with the col- 
lege man or woman’s special viewpoints in 
mind, can help make even edifying books as 
irresistible as spinach in a Longchamps vege- 
table window. 

College libraries have not the extensive need 
for booklists that the public library has. The 
syllabi prepared by the college faculty are in 
part a substitute. Instead of following a 
reading plan with the help of a readers’ ad- 
viser, the student who is interested in a 
special field may, first, take a course in that 
field; second, consult the professor of the 
course for direction in reading; or, third, 
follow the syllabus that is used in the course. 
If his interest is more casual than this, he 
may look for himself, since he is 
presumably trained to use the library. 

Our college library seldom uses booklists 
in quantity, offering them to students merely 
as lists of suggested reading. The students 
have readable books suggested to them daily 
by their professors. It becomes too easy for 
them to pocket the suggestions with the in- 
tention of reading, but under stress of study, 
to forget the intention. We try to achieve 
our purpose by having the books themselves 
at hand, displayed at points where students 


books 


cannot fail to meet them and where the 
books invite themselves to be _ borrowed. 
Another reason for our not distributing 


printed lists is that, since they are usually 
based on large public library collections, our 
resources do not correspond. 

Our use of booklists, then, has been almost 
entirely as aids in the preparation of at- 
tractive displays to stimulate leisure reading, 
presenting the books themselves in groups, 
rather than lists. Sometimes the lists ac- 
company the displays. We have used them 
most frequently in connection with two spe- 
cial features of the Library—the week-end 
case and the desk display. 

The week-end case is a four-foot two-shelf 
book display case which is filled with books 
each Friday and presented to the public. It 
is wheeled to a place in the lobby opposite 
the Circulation Desk where it must be passed 
by everyone leaving the Library. On Monday 
morning the case is removed. The fact that 
it is a temporary display increases its appeal 
since it is not in evidence long enough to 
grow stale. The case, which holds about 
seventy books, is filled with a varying selec- 
tion of material. 

One of our most successful week-end cases 
was a display of the books in the list “One 
hundred books chosen by prominent Amer- 
icans.” “How many have you read?” was 
the caption of the display. There seemed to 
be enough of a challenge here to appeal to 
the students. They responded enthusiastically 
and borrowed most of the books in the case. 
Perhaps the next most successful list was 
“What shall I read?” published by the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. This list is subdivided 
into sections headed “Interesting men and 
women,” “America north and south,” “Es- 
says, poems, and plays,” “Novels of a quarter 
century,” “A variety of things,” etc. Both 
the title and the sub-headings were used on 
the case. The Queensborough Public Library 
lists, “Outstanding novels of the nineteenth 
century” and “of the twentieth century,” 
gave students a good chance to pick up books 


they had always meant to read. Another 
Queensborough list which created interest 
was “What colleges recommend: 50 books 


most often recommended by colleges.” <A 
selection from the Madison Free Library’s 
list, “200 best books by American authors,” 


* This project, appearing bi-monthly in Wilson Bulletin, is amsenn’ by the Baltimore Junior Mem- 


bers Round Table. 


Chairman of committee is Richard H. Hart, 
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was easily adapted to the display, as was 
“200 good books of the last 20 years: 1914- 
1934” from the Los Angeles Public Library. 
A shelf of biographies presented the books 
in the Brookline Public Library’s pamphlet, 
“Some interesting people.” 

The shorter booklists, usually subject lists, 
are used in the desk display. This is a small 
group of books, never more than half a dozen, 
which are presented at the Circulation Desk 
where borrowers cannot miss them. A good 
caption and attractive books placed in a vital 
spot go a long way toward compelling bor- 
rowers. 

Here the displays are often less general in 
interest than in the week-end case. Since 
they are changed every two or three days, or 
oftener if they are depleted too rapidly, their 
appeal to limited groups is sufficient since the 
groups vary. “The social worker sees the 
world” offers such books as Foursquare, The 
Labrador doctor, Natural history of a delin- 
quent career, Some folks won’t work, and 
Nurses on horseback. Books on archaeology 
entitled “Buried history” may attract the in- 
terest of an entirely different group of stu- 
dents, as may the books in “Certain rich 
men—biographies of big business,” “Practical 
politics” and “Behind the headlines,” all Enoch 
Pratt Free Library lists. “Suggestions for 
music lovers” and “Music—some recent books,” 
two lists from Long Beach Public Library, 
have been so successful that they are used 
again and again. “Laugh about it!” an amus- 
ing list of “gloom-chasers,” was gratefully 
received during examination week. 

The very students who borrow books from 
these displays still keep up their “haven't 
time to read” chorus. Of course they haven't 
time to read as much as they would like. 
Who has? But now and again they find 
themselves picking up a book that has been 
thrust under their eyes and are impelled to 
take it with them instead of putting it down 
again. And as for the librarian preparing 
these displays, not only can she use all her 
own Originality, but she can supplement it 
with that of others by using arrangements 
suggested in the wealth of published bcook- 
lists made available thru the Booklist Forum. 





INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIANS 


Lists should be ordered from the Vertical 
File Service of The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany unless otherwise stated. Most lists are 
free except for postage and therefore the 
only charge necessary is for mailing and 
handling. 

The 41 titles included this month are 
available for $1.05 when ordered as a set. 


New booklists will be described in the Forum as 
soon as possible after they are received. Address 
three editorial copies to Margaret Ayrault, Book List 
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Forum Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore; and one hundred copies postpaid to 
The H. W. Wilson Company, Vertical File Service. 
When needed, additional copies will be requested. 
Do not neglect to inform the Committee and The 
Wilson Company as to whether the lists are free 
except for postage, or priced. 

The Committee wishes to serve as a clearing house 
for information on lists available or in progress. 
Samples of lists, even if not available for listing 
in the Forum, are desired; mark such lists clearly 
“not available for distribution.” Address inquiries to 
Richard H. Hart, Chairman, Book List Forum Edi 
torial Committee. 





AUTHORSHIP 
Writers’ aids 3p nd Long Beach 
lib 2c 
Lists 47 titles on grammar, aids in compo- 
sition, choice of words, usage, art of writ- 
ing, and marketing manuscripts. Not anno- 
tated. Mimeographed 
BALLET 
Books about ballet. 3p 
pub lib 2c 
Biographies of world-famous dancers, sto- 
ries of the bailet schools and of the leading 
ballet companies, descriptions of the work 
of the great choreographers. Good descrip 
tive annotations. Mimeographed 
CHILDREN—Management and training 
Pointers for parents. 7p nd New 
(N Y)pub lib 2e¢ 
A distinctively printed and illustrated, an 
notated list covering many problems con 
fronting the modern parent 
CHRISTIAN art and symbolism 
Art of the cathedral. (Art bklist no 37) 
Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
A few general books, followed by sections 


(Calif) pub 


’37 Hartford 


(Conn) 


Rochelle 


5p °38 


on the cathedrals of France, England 
Northern and Southern Europe, and on 
stained glass. Fully annotated. Attractivels 
printed and illustrated 
DOGS 
About your dog. 3p '37 Long Beach (Calif) 


pub lib 2c 
A list of 40 books, half of them practical 
books, the other half stories. Mimeographed, 
without annotations. Attractive cut on cover 
FICTION 
Family novels. 18p '37 Enoch Pratt free lib 7« 
A selective list emphasizing family rela 
tionships other than marriage, and the 
effects of both hereditary traits and mat: 
rial possessions on succeeding generation 
Good annotations. Mimeographed 
Sequels. 6p Berkeley (Calif) pub lib 4e 
Lists sequels arranged under headings 
adventures; growth of a character; famil 
chronicles; historical setting; ideas; ideal 
and philosophies. Mimeographed 
GARDENS and gardening 
Garden bookshelf, comp by Elsa von Hohen- 
hoff rev ed 6p ‘38 Enoch Pratt free lib 3 
A lengthy list with annotated sections on 
general helps, planning the home grounds, 
shrubs and trees, indoor gardening, rock 
and water gardens, and greenhouses. Un- 


annotated listings of books on annuals, 
perennials, bulbs, and roses, and garden 
magazines. Printed with wood-cut illustra- 


tion on cover 


GERMAN language 
List for teachers of German, by Lili Heimers 
4 ’38 N J state teachers coll Montclair N J 
5e 
Contains book and magazine articles on 
teaching German, selection of textbooks, ex- 
aminations, and lists of material helpful to 
the teacher. Mimeographed 


GLASSWARE 
Glassware. (Art bklist no 36) 5p ‘37 Enoch 
Pratt free lib 2c 
No. 36 in a series of Art Booklists. Books 
have been chosen with an eye to the un- 


initiated collector. General books on the his- 
tory and manufacture of glass, English and 
Irish glass and early American glass, mod- 
ern fine glass of the United States and 
Europe. 
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HANDICRAFT ah 
Applied arts. 3p ’37 Long Beach (Calif) pub 
lib 2c 


A classified list of 31 unannotated titles. 
Includes books on batik work, block print- 
ing, greeting card design, leatherwork, let- 
tering, metal work, stencils, tie-dyeing and 
weaving. Mimeographed 

HISTORY, Ancient 
Reconstructing ancient civilizations. 
Long Beach (Calif) pub lib 2c 

An unannotated list of 37 books grouped 
under the headings: Reconstructing ancient 
civilizations; Greek and Roman culture; 
Pre-Columbian America. Mimeographed 

HOUSE decoration : 
Interior decoration. 3p ’37 Long Beach (Calif) 
uub lib 2c 
Period furniture, restoration of antiques, 
fapffics, lighting fixtures, color schemes, and 
dther phases of home decorating and fur- 
nishing. No annotations. Mimeographed 
JEWS 
Seed of Abraham, comp by Kathryn Walker. 


3p '37 


7p ’38 Enoch Pratt free lib 7c 

An annotated list of 37 titles which in- 
terpret Jewish life and history, past and 
present. Includes fiction and non-fiction. 
Mimeographed 

Some recent books of Jewish interest. (The 

Bridge, Ja-F 1938) 5p ’38 Albany (N Y) pub 
lib 2c 

An excellent annotated list of 25 titles, 
fiction and non-fiction, no book published 


earlier than 1934. Dewey classification given 
MOUNTAINEERS (southern states) 


American life in books; Southern mountain- 


eers. 3p '37 Long Beach (Calif) pub lib 2c 

One of a series on American life. Fiction 
and non-fiction. Brief stimulating annota- 
tions. Mimeographed 


NATURE study 


In the world of nature; a list of books sug- 
gested by the Readers’ aid dept. 3p ‘37 
Long Beach (Calif) pub lib 2c 

An unannotated list of 48 titles, giving 


author, title, and Dewey call numbers. Sub- 


jects included are the plant world, western 
wild flowers, bird life, birds of California, 
the universe of stars, sea life, some famous 
naturalists. Mimeographed 
PERSONALITY 
Making the most of yourself. 3p '37 Long 
Beach (Calif) pub lib 2c 
Lists 36 books on health, appearance, 
dress, etiquette, conversation, and person- 
ality. Not annotated. Mimeographed 
PRINTING 
Booklist for practical printers. 15p '37 Enoch 
Pratt free lib 3c 


An exhaustive annotated list covering lay- 
out, typography, equipment, inks and paper, 
illustrations, proofreading, and costs of pro- 
duction 

PUEBLO Indians 
Indians of the Southwest. 3p 
(Calif) pub lib 2c 


’37 Long Beach 


Titles cover historical background, cus- 
toms and present day conditions of South- 
west Indians Annotated. Mimeographed 
with attractive cover design 

SCIENCE 
Science booklist, for boys and girls, No. 1-14, 
prepared and pub by Section for library 


work with children, Am lib assn. 3-5p each 
nd Printed by Enoch Pratt free lib 5c each; 
the set of 14 lists, 35c. When copies are de- 
sired for distribution to library patrons, 
send orders to Elsa Clark, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library. Special quantity prices apply on 
such orders. 

These lists have already been described in 
the March 1938 A.L.A. Bulletin. They are 
annotated lists of from 11 to 28 titles, 
printed on different colored paper with suit- 


able cover illustrations. Subjects covered 
are: 
No. 1 Wonders of the natural world: a 
E general list 
No. 2 Men who found out; lives of scien- 
tists 
No. 3 Exploring with the naturalist 
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No. 4 The sky, the wind and the weather 
No. 5 The changing earth 
No. 6 Modern physics, chemistry and 
electricity ; 
No. 7 Nature’s garden; books on wild 
flowers 
No. 8 How to know the trees and shrubs 
No. 9 Animals and their ways 
No. 10 Birds of forest, field and stream 
No. 11 Wonder world of insects 
No. 12 In the water and along the shore; 
reptiles of land and sea 
No. 13 Ancient man 
No. 14 Eyes to see; a fiction list 
SOUTH 
American life in books: the old South. 3p 


Long Beach (Calif) pub lib 2c 

One in a series on American life. A well 
chosen list for popular consumption. In- 
cludes both fiction and non-fiction. Mimeo- 


graphed 
SWEDEN , 
Sweden, Viking land. 7p ’38 Minneapolis pub 
lib 4c 
An annotated list arranged under the 


headings: Swedish homeland; Famous Swe- 
dish men and women; Sweden in the arts; 
Stories, sagas and poems; Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. Commemorates the 300th anniversary 
of first Swedish settlement in America and 
250th anniversary of Swedenborg. Mimeo- 
graphed 
TEACHERS 
Now for a year of good reading. 3p nd Indian- 
apolis pub lib 2c 
A list for teachers, including works on 
curriculum, administration, teaching, the 
problem child, and the social status of the 
teacher. Annotated 
TRAVEL 
I sailed away to Treasure Island, comp by 
Marjorie Bang. 9p nd Enoch Pratt free lib 
3c 


To the easy chair traveller, this attrac- 
tively designed and printed list offers islands 
far and wide, in the Caribbean, the Pacific, 
the South Seas and Hawaii, the Inland Sea, 
and the North Atlantic. Comprehensive, en- 
tertaining notes and two maps 

YOUNG people’s literature 
Introducing you. 2p Newark pub lib Ic 

A list of books for the would-be 
printed on book mark. Also lists 
hours and branches for Newark 

Treasure room books for eighth and ninth 
grade girls. 1p ’38 Hartford (Conn) pub lib 


reader 
library 


1c 

One in a series of graded lists. Cover de- 
signs from linoleum blocks made in the 
schools. Printing of covers done in school 


shop. Text mimeographed by library 
What do you read my lord? 2p ’38 Newark 
pub lib 1c 
A list for young people printed on book 
mark. Also lists Newark library hours and 
branches 


CREATIVE COLLECTING 
(Continued from page 592) 


If you discover that your life has been 
changed for the better after you’ve begun a 
collection for the institution that hires you, 
try starting one for yourself. You'll be 
buried, no doubt, in a pauper’s grave, but 
your heirs who will so callously auction off 
your beloved treasures will at long last come 
to know how astute a man you really were. 


(Note: We should like to have some good eight- 
hundred-word articles of the same general type 
as Mr. Lancour’s, presenting helpful specific sug- 
gestions. COMMITTEE ON CREATIVE WORK, 
J.M.R.T. Richard H. Hart, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Chairman.) 














THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


By Mae Graham 








{This monthly department about school libraries 
is prepared for the Wilson Bulletin under the di- 
rection of the School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries and contributions should be sent 
to Mae Graham, Department of Library Science, 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va.] 


TTENTION of all school librarians is 

called to A Study of Libraries in Schools 
of the Secondary Education Board, by Oscar 
H. McPherson, Librarian of the Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N.J. The report is a 
comprehensive and interesting one, and the 
findings and suggestions will be of value to 
both public and private school librarians. 

The report, which is an attractive 21 page 
pamphlet reproduced by offset process, is avail- 
able from the Secondary Education Board, 
Milton, Mass., for one dollar per copy. 


School Library Activities in Cleveland 


By Annie Spencer Cutter, Director of 
School Department, Cleveland 
Public Library 


Usinc A Liprary Fitm 


Collingwood High School Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has made an interesting use of the 
film, “Found in a Book,” a product of a class 
in the Library School of the University of 
Illinois. It was shown to twelve groups aver- 
aging one hundred and fifty each. 

The film contrasts the boy Jerry who used 
the library to help in writing a theme and 
Alex who did not. Jerry finished his theme 
in record time and was able to date his girl 
friend that evening while Alex was obliged to 
spend the evening on his Engiish work. Humor 
and story interest held the attention of the 
audience. 

The scene presented a college library where 
Jerry was shown using the encyclopedia, the 
card catalog for author and subject refer- 
ences, and the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature. Each step of this procedure was 
well brought out with explanatory captions 
thruout. The relation between the call num- 
ber on the catalog card and that on the book 
was very well shown. As a whole the film 


showed ideal library useage as well as any I 
have seen to date. 

To introduce the picture a short explanation 
of what it was all about was given. Between 


reels the differences between the closed shelf 
college library system was contrasted with our 
open shelf school library and emphasis was 
placed on the method of using library tools, 
which is applicable to any system. 

Explanation wherever and whenever it could 
be given was used to emphasize the good use 
of library tcols. 

Pupils made these comments on the film: 

It gives me the idea of taking notes fron 
several books, not copying word for word from 
one book. 

Several thought that it showed very con- 
cretely how to find material on any subject and 
was especially helpful on the use of the card 
catalog. 

Some pupils thought it was condensed too 
much and that more information should be 
given about other uses of the library in addi- 
tion to reference use. 

Teachers agreed that the film was very 
worth-while. Several felt that concrete ex- 
amples such as this were especially helpful in 
guiding pupils in the use of the library. 

(Ep. Nore: “Found in a Book” may be 
rented from Bell and Howell, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, IIl.) 


Tue Strupent Councit Alps IN 
Lrprary DISCIPLINE 


Perhaps one secret of success in the admin 
istration of a high school library is in getting 
the students to share the responsibility. This 
is possible in a school like John Adams where 
there is a strong student government organiza- 
tion. Consequently when the problem of stu- 
dents coming late to the library arose we sub- 
mitted it in writing to the Central Committee, 
a group of eight outstanding 12A students. 
They offered a solution and in their discussion 
wondered if they might help with the disci- 
pline in the library in order to release the li- 
brarians for reference help. As a result the 
students took over the responsibility for order 
and enforced the same rules which govern 
honor study halls except that the students are 
free to go to the shelves for books. Their 
success has been remarkable. A student has 
been appointed each period to call the library 
to order, to give permission for necessary 
talking and to maintain order. In addition a 
member of the Central Committee visits both 
libraries each period to see that the student in 
charge is having no difficulty. Cases of dis- 
cipline are handled by the Central Committee 
and when one boy complained: “Even the li- 
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brarians didn’t see us talking,” the president 
replied: “It’s not their business to watch you. 
They are there to help you with reference 
work.” Shortly after the system went into 
effect we asked one committee member how 
he though the students were reacting. He 
said: “They’re improving but don’t tell them 
so.” The results from a standpoint of the 
librarians have been to allow more time for 
reference questions, to give more reading 
guidance and to try new experiments. 

Perhaps the most far reaching result of stu- 
dent government will be that contacts between 
the librarians and students will arise from 
purely library work and not discipline. One 
morning on the bus a boy remarked: “I don’t 
see you any more since you don’t have to tell 
me to be quiet.” 

In changing from a system where the li- 
brary staff maintained order to one where the 
responsibility rests on students there have 
been humorous incidents. While we have 
tried to stay in the background and let stu- 
dents take complete charge we have had to be 
ready to step in, in case of emergency. When 
one period the student failed to appear, I pro- 
ceeded to ask the students to stop talking but 
one boy answered: “You can’t put us out now. 
You've had your day.” In being an interested 
observer since the students have tackled the 
library problem we have been impressed with 
the business-like way in which they have 
worked and in their great pride in the library 
particularly those periods where they have 
been most successful. 


Mg 


STATE CHAIRMEN 


Publicity Committee, A.L.A. School 
Libraries Section 


as of February 1938 


Alabama 
Willie W. Welch, Supervisor of Public School 
Libraries, State Dept. of Education, Mont- 
gomery 

Arizona 


Opal M. Chaffin, San Carlos Indian Library, 
San Carlos 


Arkansas 
Amy L. 
Blytheville 

California 
Mary F. Mooney, Supervisor of Textbooks and 


Bailey, Senior High School Library, 


Libraries, Public School Library, Board of 
Education, San Francisco 

Colorado 
Mary Lee Keath, Gove Junior High School, 
Denver 
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CALL FOR PUBLICATIONS 


Are you hiding your candle 
under a bushel? All librarians 
whose schools publish hand- 
books or manuals for the use 
of their pupils are asked to 
send copies of them to the edi- 
tor of this page not later than 
June 1, 1938. These publica- 
tions may be in printed pamph- 
let form, mimeographed sheets, 
typed, or even handwritten. It 
is hoped that a bibliography of 
such material can be printed on 
this page early next fall. 

Any material on any kind of 
school library publicity will be 
welcomed, too. Let us know 
what you are doing to make 
your library both seen and 
heard. 











Since the beginning of the new semester the 
responsibility has been carried by a new group 
of students who are doing as well as those 
who initiated the system. The officers in 
charge are immensely proud of the fact that it 
was their own idea and not one imposed on 
them by the faculty. The student body ac- 
cepts the system as just a part of the school 
administration. The librarians gladly admit 
that the student’s help has been a tremendous 
factor in the administration of the library. 


M 


Connecticut 


Ore E. Fullen, Chief Librarian, 
School District, Hartford 
Delaware 
Mrs. Margaret M. Ross, 
Dept. of School Libraries, 
Wilmington 
Florida 
Helen D. Scott, 
Myers 
Georgia 
Virginia M. Jenkins, Ass’t, North Fulton High 
School Library, Atlanta 
Idaho 
Helen M, Miller, High School Library, Boise 
Illinois 
Emily Ethell, Librarian, Lyons Township High 
School and Junior College, La Grange 
Indiana 
Evelyn R. Sickels, Head of Schools Division, 
Indianapolis Public Library, Indianapolis 
Towa 
Helen Ruth Montague, Public Library, Council 
Bluffs 


Northwestern 


Supervisor of the 
Board of Education, 


High School Library, Fort 
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Kansas 
Raymond Embree, Junior Senior High School, 
Junction City 
Kentucky 
Mrs. Lucy Cragg Wood, 
School, Lexington 
Louisiana 
Mildred Hogan, Ass’t State Supervisor of Li- 
_braries, Baton Rouge 


University High 


Maine 
Lysla Abbott, Head of Schools Dept., Port- 
land Public Library, Portland 
Maryland 
Helen M. Clark, Director of Work with 
Schools, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
Massachusetts 
Edith K. Coulman, Librarian, Senior High 


School, Quincy 
Michigan 
Mrs. Lois T. Place, Supervisor of School Li- 
_ braries, Board of Education, Detroit 
Minnesota 
Ruth Ersted, Supervisor of School 
State Dept. of Education, St. Paul 
Mississippi 
_ Tillie Webb, Greenwood High School Librarian 
Missouri 


Libraries, 


Verna K. Nistendirk, High School Library, 
North Kansas City 

Montana 
Kathryn M. Geiger, Missoula County High 


School Library, Missoula 
Nebraska 
Alice Paine, 
Grand Island 
Nevada 
Mrs. Adelaide Durkee, Librarian, Reno High 
School 
New Hampshire 
Florence C. Derr, Central High School Library, 
Manchester 
New Jersey 
Marguerite Kirk, Librarian, 
tion Library, Newark 
New Mexico 
Kenneth Brough, Librarian, Eastern New Mex- 


Librarian, Senior High School, 


Board of Educa- 


J ico Junior College, Portales 
New York 
Celia M. Houghton, Director Library Bureau 


of Public Schools, Albany 
North Carolina 
Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, Director of School 


Libraries, State Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh 

North Dakota 
Gertrude Skinner, Central High School Li- 
_ brary, Grand Forks 

Ohio 


Mary Banes, Librarian, Jordan Memorial Li- 


brary, Hughes High School, Cincinnati 
Oklahoma 
Mrs. Ramona Cheatwood, Lincoln Elementary 
School Library, Oklahoma City 
Oregon 
Elizabeth Griggs, Grant High School Library, 
Portlan 
Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth Makin, Carrick High School, 125 
Park Way, Pittsburgh 
Rhode Island 
Anne Carpenter, Librarian, Cranston High 
School, Cranston 
South Carolina 
Mrs. W. B. Martin, Parker School District 


Library, Greenville 
South Dakota 

Rose Hapfner, Senior High School, Mitchell 
Tennessee 


Martha M. Parks, Director of School Libra- 


ries, State Dept. of Education, Nashville 


. 
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Texas 
Anna Harriet Heyer, Librarian, Stripling High 
School, Fort Worth 

Utah 
Violet M. Whitworth, Roosevelt Junior High 
School Library, Salt Lake City 

Vermont 
Dorothy Randolph, Secretary, Vermont Free 
Library Dept., State Board of Education, State 


Bldg., Montpelier 
Virginia 
C. W. Dickinson, Jr., 
tion, Richmond 
West Virginia 


State Board of Educa- 


Ida M. Peters, High School Library, Parkers- 
burgh 

Wisconsin 
Mr. M. H. Jackson, Supervisor of School Li- 


braries, State Dept. of Public Instruction, Madi- 
son 

Wyoming 
Sites L. Lindsley, High School Library, Sheri- 
dan 





THE CROW’S NEST 
(Continued from page 586) 


Theodore Norton’s idea instigates thought. 
Somewhat more exciting and much more 
noisy are the organized drives known as the 
Friends of the Library organizations. If you 
have friends (without the capital “F’’), the 
Lafayette exhibit idea suggests one way to 
present your needs clearly and effectively. A 
similar type of publication in the public li- 
brary field, though not the by-product of an 
exhibit, is the Chicago bulletin, entitled “The 
Chicago Public Library and its Claims Upon 
Private Benefaction” (1936). 


The Book Pedlar 


In June 1937 the Colby Junior College Li- 
brary (New London, N. H.) fell heir to a 
six thousand dollar Carnegie Corporation 
grant. To show that they were prepared to 
spend it wisely (and probably for other rea- 
sons), the librarians have published a list of 
the first four months’ book purchases in a 
pocket bulletin, called “The Book Pedlar.” 
The title scores a hit immediately. The fore- 
word, library notes, and listing of titles carry 
out the promise of the title. 

A list of some 200 books forms the back- 
bone of the bulletin. We have nothing to go 
on but guesswork, but we suspect Miss Peter- 
son, the librarian, stirred up a good bit of 
bibliographical enthusiasm among the faculty 
in anticipation of the gift. 


Facts and Figures 


Title—“The Book Pedlar”’ of the Library 

Format—4% in. by 6% in., stiff yellow cover, titles 
in full caps ‘ 

Arrangement—By title under large subject groupings 

Frequency—Three times a year 

Number of copies printed per issue—600 

Cost of printing per issue—$80 ‘ 

Distribution—Faculty, students, trustees, friends of 
the library; off-campus distribution by mail—150 
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By Edwin E. Williams 


NOTES 








Federal Aid Endorsed 


NDIVIDUAL librarians can help materially 
in promoting the A.L.A.’s campaign for 

federal aid for libraries by writing to their 
senators and representatives in Congress urg- 
ing their support for the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Education, ac- 
cording to word brought back from Washing- 
ton by representatives of the Association. 

At a special meeting of the Executive Board 
on March 19, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“The Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association indorses the report of the 
Advisory Committee on Education as _ sub- 
mitted by the President to the Congress on 
February 23, 1938, and urges supporting legis- 
lation to put its recommendations into effect. 

“After many years of concern for the forty 
millions of children, young people, and adults 
who do not now have and never have had 
access to books, reading, and study materials, 
and reading guidance such as public libraries 
furnish, and after extensive study of federal 
aid to other educational enterprises, the Asso- 
ciation by formal action in 1936 concluded that 
federal aid is not only desirable but necessary 
if educational opportunity is to be even ap- 
proximately equalized. 

“The Association believes that federal aid is 
of first importance for public and school libra- 
ries in rural areas, that it should be allocated 
thru an agency of the state which is concerned 
with library advancement, that control and ad- 
ministration of libraries should remain with 
the state and local governments, that all libra- 
ries should be administered by adequately edu- 
cated and specially trained personnel, and that 
public library service is basically essential to 
all educational activities. 

“The Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association therefore indorses the re- 
port of the Advisory Committee on Education 
in general and recommends that federal funds 
be made available for rural library service, for 
adequate reading materials and libraries in 
schools, for the construction in school build- 
ings of rooms for school and community libra- 
ries, for the educational preparation of school 
librarians and for adult education thru schools, 
libraries, and other non-profit educational 
agencies. The board urges all libraries and 


* Epitor’s Note—As we go to press, a 


Federal 


friends of libraries to join in supporting legis- 
lation to put these several recommendations 
into effect, not only in general but specifically 
those which call for federal aid for the exten- 
sion and equalization of library services thru- 
out the states.” 

The section of the report of the President’s 
Committee dealing with rural library service, 
proposes grants totaling $30,000,000, distributed 
over a six-year period. Funds would be allo- 
cated by the U.S. Office of Education to li- 
brary agencies designated by state legislatures, 
on the basis of rural population. Grants would 
be conditioned upon the establishment and 
maintenance of a state-wide library system 
thru which free library service will be avail- 
able to each inhabitant. It is proposed that 
the plan for each state should also provide for 
use of federal funds in order to equalize li- 
brary service, for suitable cooperative arrange- 
ments with school systems, etc., for employ- 
ment of only qualified personnel, for audits 
and reports, and for equitable distribution be- 
tween races of the services provided by fed- 
eral funds. 

Other appropriations proposed by the report 
could be used in part for operation of school 
library service and training of personnel, facil- 
ities for libraries in school buildings, improved 
administration of state departments of educa- 
tion, adult education thru non-profit agencies, 
and research, planning and demonstrations 
under the direction of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 


Legislation to Be Introduced 


It is believed that a bill will be introduced 
in Congress soon* to put into effect the recom- 
mendations of the report of the President’s 
Committee. Forest B. Spaulding and Carl H. 
Milam have been appointed to represent the 
Association in Washington in connection with 
this legislation. 

Librarians are urged to inform themselves 
on the subject and to keep in touch with 
further developments. A.L.A. representatives 
emphasize the fact that every letter to a mem- 
ber of congress counts, and Harrison W. Cra- 
ver, A.L.A. president, writes: 

“Action on the part of librarians and friends 
of libraries is imperative if the proposed fed- 
eral aid for education, including libraries, is to 
be given Congressional approval.” 
Harrison-Thomas- 


Aid bill, S419, known as the 


Fletcher bill, has been introduced in the Senate and one in the House, HR10340.—S. J. K. 
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Organizations Support Federal Aid 


To make certain that Congress takes action 
on federal aid for schools and libraries at this 
session—as recommended in the Reeves report 
—the American Federation of Teachers and 
the Progressive Education Association are 
calling a national conference in Washington 
Saturday and Sunday morning, May 7 and 8. 
The meeting will be held in the National 
Press Club. 

The American Library Association and the 
National Education Association are among 
groups sponsoring the meeting. Approxi- 
mately 60 organizations have been invited 
to participate in the sessions and to support 
in every possible way the movement for fed- 
eral aid. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, Senator Pat Harrison, and 
President Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago are included in the distinguished group 
of leaders invited to speak. 


Jury on Awards Appointed 


Members for 1938 of the new A.L.A. Jury 
on Awards, have been announced as follows: 

Franklin F. Hopper, New York Public Library, 
chairman, Florence Bradley, William C. Haygood, 
Mrs. Evelyn Steele Little, Gerhard R. Lomer, 
Martha M. Parks, and Ralph R. Shaw. 

Appointment of the Jury was approved by 
the Executive Board in December, after the 
Council had voted to adopt a plan for handling 
awards offered by Joseph W. Lippincott and 
James T. White. It is expected that winners 
of the two awards will be announced during 
the Kansas City Conference. 


Teachers College Sub-Section 


An enlarged program of activities and a 
campaign for membership has been undertaken 
by the Teachers College Sub-Section, accord- 
ing to Sadie T. Kent, chairman, and C. E. 
Graves, secretary of the group. 

The Sub-Section, formerly affiliated with the 
School Libraries Section of the A.L.A., be- 
came a sub-section of the College and Refer- 
ence Section at the New York Conference. A 
survey of the present needs of teachers college 
libraries by a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Louis Shores, is one of the major 
activities of the group at present. 

At a meeting during the Kansas City Con- 
ference on Wednesday evening, June 15, speak- 
ers will include W. W. Parker, president of 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
and Ullin W. Leavell, of George Peabody Col- 
lege. 


Headquarters Staff 


Elizabeth A. Groves has accepted a position 
as assistant in charge of children’s books on 
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the Booklist staff, beginning May 2. Miss 
Groves, a graduate of the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia and of. the University of Wash- 
ington library school, has had experience in 
children’s work in Portland, Oregon, and in 
the Brownsville children’s branch in Brooklyn. 
She succeeds Isabel McLaughlin, who came to 
A.L.A. for five months on a leave of absence 
from the Minneapolis Public Library. 

Charles E. Butler has returned to A.L.A. 
Headquarters for three months to serve as 
assistant to the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship during the absence of Miss Vinton. 
Mr. Butler, who has been engaged in research 
at the University of Chicago this year on an 
A.L.A. fellowship, will return to the Univer- 
sity this Summer to complete his work there. 

Virginia Coppes was married on March 26 
to Don Bloomfield. Mrs. Bloomfield is assist- 
ant in the Membership Department. 


NEWARK’S PAMPHLET LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 574) 


problem. Pamphlets used in school work 
do not wear well when printed on glazed 
paper. Additional project material similar to 
the American Education Press Unit Study 
Readers could be used. Suggestions for 
parties and costume literature are always in 
demand. 

We have tried in various ways to call at- 
tention to the Pamphlet Library and to help 
make its use by the public simple. Printed 
posters label the ends of the cases with the 
heading “Pamphlet Library.” On each of 
these case labels are also the classification 
numbers shelved in the case. Pamphlet dis- 
play racks in each department afford a means 
of advertising pamphlet literature. Pamphlets 
always form part of book exhibits and are 
frequently mentioned in the weekly library 
column of the Newark Evening News’ 
“Newark Library Baedeker of Books.” 

In classes where subjects are in great de- 
mand, helps to the public are placed nearby, 
for example, a concise listing of the 790’s 
is typed on a cardboard leaflet to hang by 
pamphlets on amusements. Demco shelf 
labels are used at frequent intervals. When 
part of the classification is missing, a dummy 
directs to that department, such as the 370’s 
shelved in the School Department. This is 
a thick outdated pamphlet covered to display 
a label on its back. A fourth aid to the 
public is two maps mounted on heavy board 
to hang near the Pamphlet Library. They 
are “Dewey Decimal Map of the United 
States,” published by R. R. Bowker Co. and 
“Europe after the World War with D.C. Num- 
bers for Countries” taken from the thirteenth 
edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification. 








Books, Clientele, and the Charging System 
By Thomas G. Schwartz * 


HE following embarrassing situations oc- 

cur in the circulation departments of 
some college and university libraries: A li- 
brary patron consults the public catalog for 
a book he desires and finds a card there for it. 
The call number places it as in the circula- 
tion department and the absence of a 
pentagon-shaped salmon-colored guide before 
the catalog card indicates that the book has 
not been sent to a reserve book reading room. 
The book is presumably on its shelf in the 
open stack. He enters the open stack eagerly 
but after an honest search is unable to locate 
the book. The patron then concludes that the 
book has been borrowed. He is anxious to 
get the book for a coming report and likes 
to know whether the book has actually been 
drawn and about when it is likely to be re- 
turned. He approaches the return desk and 
inquires of the assistant. The latter consults 
there the alphabetical author-file of book 
charging cards, finds the book card for the 
book, and tells the inquirer the book is out 
and will be returned any time within two 
weeks. “Thank you” is the courteous reply, 
but, departing, the patron mumbles under 
his breath: “I wish he could make it more 
definite than any time within two weeks.” The 
library assistant, to be sure, could not have 
been more definite than he was. There was 
nothing on the book card to enable him to 
be so. 


Thus student borrowers cannot know 
whether it will pay them to reserve the 
books. Library users cannot tell whether the 


books may be returned too late to be of 
service, or may never come because it is 
charged out to a delinquent borrower. The 
actuality of such delinquency can only be 
imparted by the library assistant after dis- 
turbing the issue assistant and consuming valu- 
able time searching all the book cards in the 
date files at the issue desk—an enormous 
task. In other words, the library cannot avoid 
taking nickels for reserves on books which it 
cannot deliver and cannot thus obviate the 
inconvenience of making refunds later with 
apologies. 


The Date-Due 


To mitigate such unpleasant occurrences 
the City College Library circulation depart- 
ment stamps the date-due, prefixed by the 
issuer’s letter, on the book card beneath the 


* Assistant Librarian, College of the City of New 
York Library. 


name of the last borrower, and files this card 
into the alphabetical author-file of book charg- 
ing cards at the return desk. To answer a 
question on the time-status of a book, the 
return assistant consults the book card in 
this file, looks at the date-due stamped on 
the card beneath the name of the last bor- 
rower, tells the inquirer the book is due on 
that date, and whether the book is reserved 
for another patron and how many reserves 
have been placed on the book. The patron 
receives definite information about the book 
of his desire. 

Our circulation department serves a clientele 
of more than 10,000 borrowers and issues 
more than 800 books per day. It is thus 
afforded opportunities to supply definite in- 
formation about the time status of drawn 
books often and speedily. The date-due on the 
book charging card renders it possible to 
inform inquirers whether it will be worth 
their while to reserve a book, whether the 
book may come too late to be of service, or 
may never be returned because it is charged 
to a delinquent borrower: such information 
being culled from the date-due, from the 
signals on the book charging card and from 
the reserve tray. This prevents the taking 
of nickels for reserves on books which the 
department cannot deliver, and avoids the in- 
convenience of refunds later with apologies. 
Students and faculty want definiteness and 
speed and they get them from our charging 
system. The date-due on the book card tells 
us how many days a book in demand is 
overdue and permits us to recall it from the 
holder without waiting to write for the book 
on the next regular overdues-date and thus to 
save several days’ time. 

Our experience over a period of two years 
with dates-due on the white book cards in 
the alphabetical author files at the return 
desk evidences no direct procession to the 
return desk. Students usually search the 
shelves first and then come to the return 
desk. The pressure on the return desk in 
imparting information on the time status of 
books is moderate. Indeed, little time is 
consumed in scanning the white book cards, 
and the courtesy of a definite reply always 
begets a greater respect on the part of the 
clientele for the circulation department and 
the library than does a refusal to give such 
information. And there is no trouble over 
reserves. 
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UBSTANTIAL federal aid to libra- 
ries for the purpose of extending 


library service to the forty millions of” 


educationally underprivileged Americans 
is almost in sight. President Roosevelt 
has submitted to Congress the report of 
the Advisory Committee on Education 
recommending grants totaling $30,000,- 
000 distributed over a six-year period 
for library extension. This report has 
been endorsed by the Executive Board 
of the American Library Association. 
(See “A.L.A. Notes” in this issue.) 


Congressmen are reading their mail 
closely. Librarians and all those inter- 
ested in extending library service are 
urged to let their representatives in 
Washington know that a vote in favor 
of federal aid to libraries, as proposed 
in the report of the Advisory Committee 
in Education and embodied in the Senate 
bill S419, known as the Harrison- 
Thomas-Fletcher bill, and in the House 
bill HR10340, is a vote for a greater, 
more democratic, more intelligent Amer- 
ica. Let yourself be heard immediately in 
favor of equal educational opportunity 
for all. 


Me Me 


For librarians life may begin at forty, but 
not with the forty-hour week, Dr. Milton 
James Ferguson, Chief Librarian, declared 
in his annual report to the Board of Trustees 
of the Brooklyn Public Library. Deploring 
the fact that librarians “are as strictly for- 
bidden to read as confectionery clerks are to 
eat their wares,” he urged a thirty-hour week 
for the members of his staff to give them 
opportunity to study and read as they should 
in the interests of the public. 





at Random ea 


“The staff of the Brooklyn Public Library 
is too small to do little more than tend to 
the circulation mill,” Dr. Ferguson said in 
his report. “Almost all of those arts, in 
whose cultivation special courses in college 
and library school were taken, must be for- 
gotten because lines are waiting to take out 
or bring back books. It is a bitter fact that 
few assistants while on duty have time or 
opportunity to learn more about the insides 
of the books they handle than do the clerks 
in commercial circulating libraries. . . . Real 
library service will not come until the trained 
assistant has better than mere title knowl- 
edge of the wares she handles.” 


We ME 


Many librarians send us announcements of 
local or regional library meetings, with re- 
quests for publication in the Wilson Bulletin. 
We are sorry to disappoint them by our 
failure to use material of this kind. With 
widely distributed circulation, such program 
notes would seem to have little general news 
value or appeal. Unless your publicity note 
is brief, typewritten, and starred by a real 
item of news of national interest, the chances 
are very much against its being printed. 


ME ME 


Ernest J. Reece, Professor of Library Serv- 
ice at Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed the first incumbent of the Melvil 
Dewey Professorship of Library Service at 
Columbia, established with a $150,000 endow- 
ment by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. An _ additional $100,000 has been 
donated by the Carnegie Corporation for 
“general purposes” in the Columbia School 
of Library Service. 


WM 


A small black cardboard box in the chil- 
dren’s department of the Public Library at 
Wichita, Kans., seems, according to the 
Wichita Beacon, to be “possessed of magical 
qualities in its ability to bring happiness to 
the hearts of children.” 

“Stamp box, please,” asks a sturdy boy 
of twelve, whose face brightens as he re- 
ceives the treasure chest containing stamps 
of many kinds and denominations. These 
stamps are donated to the library by Wich- 
itans “who realize how dear to the young 
and eager stamp collectors are commemora- 
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tive editions of American stamps 
and the foreign stamps so difficult 
for most youngsters to procure.” 
The newspaper account continues: 


Taking the box, the youth goes 
over a table and seriously spreads 
before him the contents of the 
box. After careful consideration, 
he chooses several of the stamps 
to add to his own collection. In 
return, he takes several of his 
own stamps, of which he happens 
to have duplicates, and places them 
in the box before returning it to 
the librarian’s desk. 

There seems to be some sort of 
unwritten law among stamp col- 
lectors to return something in 
place for the stamps they take, 
altho no custodian watches the 
selection of stamps and there is 
no ruling that any stamps be 
given in return for those taken 
from the box. 

“Of course,” Miss Schott added, 
in explaining the stamp box trans- 
action, “very young children who 
are just beginning to make a 
stamp collection are apt to help 
themselves generously to the con- 
tents of the box, but that is to 
be expected. There are very few 
cases of people entirely clearing 
out the collection of the box.” 

Often as the box has neared 
the point of complete depletion, 
some kind person or business firm 
has donated stamps received on 
packages or in the daily mail. 
Children have a fondness for air- 
mail stamps and for stamps rep- 
resenting a larger denomination 
of money than the usual two, three, and five 
cent stamps. 

an 4 


According to Franklin F. Hopper, chief of 
the circulation department, New York Li- 
brary, 25 per cent of the books now owned 
by the New York public libraries are in an 
“atrocious condition,” almost unfit to be 
brought into a respectable home. The books 
are torn, dirty, even “repulsive” in appear- 
ance. With the city’s appropriation of only 
$150,000 annually, he said, it is impossible 
to restore lost books or take care of the 
existing stock. Only the receipt of $100,000 
a year in fines money has enabled the libra- 
ries to “keep their heads above water.” 


Me 


In order to facilitate the purchase of books 
and periodicals published in Latin-America, 
the Inter-American Book Exchange has been 
organized. For full details and for the 
receipt of List Number One of Latin Amer- 
ican books of recent publication, address 
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THE MULE CAME OVER THE MOUNTAIN 


A WPA pack horse, or in this case pack mule, 
library in the mountains of Kentucky brings the 
best books of the world to the mountain people. 
This photograph shows a mounted WPA librarian 
handing 
spend 


books to a mountain woman who will 
much of her time reading them until the 
librarian’s next visit. 


Inter-American Book Exchange, 2700 Que St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


MM 


The Superintendent of Documents sub- 
mitted the summary of his questionnaire sent 
to all depository libraries concerning HR 5471 
to the Joint Committee on Printing in De- 
cember, 1937. This bill has not yet been re- 
ferred back to the House of Representatives 
for action. 

The Committee on Public Documents urges 
all libraries, especially federal depository li- 
braries, to write to the Honorable Walter 
Lambeth, Chairman, Joint Committee on 
Printing; the Honorable Ross A. Collins, U. S. 
House of Representatives; and to local con- 
gressmen and senators urging that this bill 
be given favorable consideration. 

This bill, if passed, will make mandatory 
distribution to all depository libraries who se- 
lected them Senate and House Journals; Sen- 
ate, House, and Joint Committee Hearings; 
Senate and House bills; miscellaneous publi- 
cations authorized by Congress; maps printed 
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by the Government Printing Office and else- 
where, etc. 
The immediate support of all interested li- 
braries is urged. 
JeroMeE K. Witcox, Chairman 
Public Documents Committee, A.L.A. 


“Allow me to renew my subscription to 
the Wilson Bulletin for two years instead of 
one,” writes C. C. Cummingsmith, in a 
friendly note from St. Louis College, Hono- 
lulu. “I honestly feel guilty in paying such 
a small sum for so fine a magazine. This 
is not what we in Hawaii call hoomalimali 
(flattery). The Bulletin is a bona fide li- 
brarian’s aid. Success to it. Aloha uui.” 

we we 


Bernhard Knollenberg, a member of the 
law firm of Lord, Day & Lord, has been 
appointed librarian of Yale University to 
succeed Andrew Keogh, past president of the 
A.L.A., on the latter’s retirement in June. 
Mr. Knollenberg is a tax expert. 

The new state librarian of Maine, suc- 
ceeding Henry E. Dunnack, is Oliver Leigh 
Hall, prominent Bangor Republican, formerly 
editor of the Bangor Daily Commercial, and 
most recently Governor Barrows’ private sec- 
retary. 

Evidently trustees and governors are not 
convinced that librarianship is a major quali- 
fication in filling an important library post. 
Librarians, we are sure, would welcome an 
explanation of why their training and ex- 
perience have not fitted them to administer 
libraries like Yale’s and the State of Maine’s. 

MM 


The 30th annual convention of the Special 
Libraries Association will be held at the 
William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh, June 7-10. 
More than forty meetings and many social 
events have been scheduled. Business libra- 
rians will discuss how the intelligent use of 
published information increases business 
profits. A symposium will reveal the latest 
results in the field of microphotography. 

we Me 


Sadie Peterson-Delaney, librarian in charge 
U.S. Veterans Administration Facility Library, 
Tuskegee, Alabama, is author of an interest- 
ing article on “The Place of Bibliotherapy 
in a Hospital,” appearing in the February 
1938 issue of Opportunity, Journal of Negro 
Life. An article on Miss Peterson-Delaney’s 
work, by Dr. Alan P. Smith, appeared in the 
November 1937 issue of the National Medical 
Association Journal. 

we 9 


Fanny Goldstein, librarian of the West End 
Branch Public Library, Boston, is author of 
an article on “Library Work for Jewish 
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CAN WINTER BE FAR BEHIND? 


Snowy roads and zero weather are not 
enough to stop library service in St. 
Louis County, Minnesota. The 35,000 
rural people in an area of 6,500 square 
miles are supplied with books by con- 
tract between the County Board of 
Commissioners and the Library Boards 
of Duluth, Hibbing, Virginia and Ely. 
Even after dividing the county, the 
trucks must travel to communities sixty 
to seventy miles away from the libra- 
ries, but the service begun in March 
1937 has gone on without interruption 
during the winter. 


Girls,” appearing in the February 1938 issue 
of B’nai B'rith, National Jewish Monthly. 


We Me 
The School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, following the recommendations of 
the Music Library Association, has established 
a course in Music Library Administration, 
which will be given for the first time in the 
1938 Summer Session, by Richard S. Angell, 
music librarian in the University Library. 
We We 
Dr. Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian of the 
Enoch Pratt Library in Baltimore, has been 
retained as consultant by Babson Institute, 
near Boston, Mass., in connection with the 
construction of a new $150,000 library and 
work laboratory expected to begin this spring. 
The library will embody the most advanced 
concepts of functional library design. 
We 
The Librarian (England) comments editori- 
ally on two advertisements that appeared 
almost side by side in a municipal paper. 
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“One was for a librarian and curator at 
a salary of £210 per annum; must be an 
associate of the Library Association and have 
had experience, and if satisfactory, the salary 
would rise by annual increments of £15 to 
a maximum of £285. The other was for a 
fireman, his maximum salary was £265, plus 
allowance for rent, plus clothing. It used to 
be said in the old days that librarians were 
worse paid than dustmen: so presumably the 
fireman is a shade above the dustmen in the 
social scale.” 


We are quite proud of the recommenda- 
tion of the Wilson Bulletin “for the school 
and children’s library” in the January 1938 
issue of South African Libraries. The edi- 
torial annotation reads: 

“A refreshing monthly for all who have 
the popularization of literature and reading 
at heart. Concise, illustrated articles on an 
infinite variety of experiences and experi- 
ments in running libraries, literary competi- 
tions, displays, and on novel ideas and gadgets. 


Reviews. Equally attractive to the children 
and the librarian.” 
we Ye oe 
A set of 380, ready-to-file catalog cards 


analyzing the contents of White’s Conspectus 
of American Biography is now being offered 
by James T. White & Company, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City at $3.50 per set. 
Buyers of the set will receive, without charge, 
a list of similar cards issued in 1906, as a 
convenience in removing old cards from li- 
brary catalogs. 

Because of excellent facilities for produc- 
ing printed catalog cards on its own account, 
The H. W. Wilson Company was entrusted 
with both the editorial and the manufacturing 
work of producing the set now being sold 
by James T. White & Company. 


FILMS OUT OF BOOKS 


By Maxine Block, Editor, Motion 
Picture Review Digest 


FTER viewing countless Hollywood 

films, I begin to think that Georges 
Polti’s theory of thirty-six plot situations is 
all wrong. He over-estimated the number 
by thirty at least. Following with the regular- 
ity of day and night the same plot is un- 
folded time after time. It is understandable 
as good business—what made money before 
will make it again. But it does get awfully 
boring. Meditating on this deplorable similar- 
ity I asked myself what plot motivation I 
should like to see. There are hundreds of 
characters in literature which have fascinated 
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us and which seem on the surface to be 
different from the conventional types shown 
in most films. 

What five books or biographical figures 
would you like to see made into films? Selec- 
tions will be printed in this column and later 
collected and sent to the story departments 
of the various film companies. Whether it 
will make any impression on these hardened 
individuals I cannot say but it will be fun 
to imagine how we should like to see them 
filmed, what actors would be ideal, and what 
incidents dramatized. 

Here are my five: 


Life of Sarah Bernhardt 

Life of Isadora Duncan 

Life of Gertrude Bell 

An around-the-world travel picture writ- 
ten around definite travelers 

Synge Riders to the sea 


I am purposely leaving out such fascinat- 
ing characters as Edgar Allan Poe, D. H. 
Lawrence, Wagner because it is my belief 
that artistic genius defies dramatization. The 
mind process in the throes of creation does 
not lend itself to the camera. Those of you 
who saw the French film “Life and Loves of 
Beethoven” may agree with me that while 
this was a superior film, it did not do justice 
to the creative side of the artist. 

For my five selected films I must admit 
I do not want the general commercial Holly- 
wood treatment. I do not want the Legion 
of Decency dictating the treatment nor do I 
want the producer to be looking at the for- 
eign market for his profit and worrying about 
the financial appeal of the picture to the 
south of Afghanistan or to the natives of 
an isolated American village. I don’t like 
to watch ball games, play bridge, or read the 
comic supplements, and I don’t see why we 
must all be expected to like the same things. 
I know this is controversial but I do not 
believe that good art is that which is appre- 
ciated by all people. I don’t want my picture 
to be written just so that some actress has a 
fat part or so arranged that the young and 
tender minds of children may understand 
and enjoy it. . . So, send in your selections. 


FoRTHCOMING PICTURES 


Among the new pictures are many which 
lend themselves admirably to book-film dis- 
play: 

Yellow Jack; Three Comrades; Marie An- 
toinette; Stanley and Livingstone; Robin 
Hood; Gone With the Wind; Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band; Life and Melodies of Victor 
Herbert; Northwest Passage; The Light That 
Failed; Forsyte Saga; Hudson Bay; Great 
Music Festival; White Banners; Madame 
Curie; Panama Canal, and Gunga Din. 








The Mail Bag 


[Eprtor’s Note: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns. ] 


The New Library Frontier 


To the Editor: 


$30,000,000 for libraries to extend—what? 

Amid the enthusiasm and acclaim for this 
new Federal grant which may soon become 
a reality I wonder how many of us have 
paused to consider before writing to our 
congressman whether we really have some- 
thing worth extending. Oh yes, we have 
techniques aplenty; the mechanics of libra- 
rianship can now be reduced to a model 
formula. There is no doubt that granted 
these funds we could bring thousands of 
books to thousands of people in the remotest 
corners of this immense land. 

But what kinds of books are we going 
to bring them? Shall we satisfy their de- 
mands for Harold Bell Wright, for Astrology, 
and Halliburton, or do we have a social 
responsibility in our selection of books and 
of the personnel which administers those 
books? Of course, as Mr. Shaw recently 
pointed out, our arbitrary classification has 
nothing to do with the value of a book. 
Much modern fiction is more loaded with 
spiritual dynamite than the two and three 
hundreds. But many people picture library 
extension as only a Pollyanna gesture to 
give sweetness and light to the unsatisfied 
multitude, to lull them into unquestioning 
acceptance of their present lot. 

We have written and said much (and I 
have been guilty myself) about saving de- 
mocracy by extending library service to areas 
now untouched by the benign and disturb- 
ing influence of reading. But numerical ex- 
tension in itself is no guarantee of its qual- 
ity or its value to a democratic society. It 
could so easily work towards the opposite 
of democracy. More likely still is the 
danger of undirected drifting through the 
ignorance and indifference on the part of the 
librarians themselves to their social respon- 
sibility. 

Book selection is tremendously important, 
for if this is to be government money we use 
to disseminate knowledge then we must 
make doubly sure of presenting both the 
pros and cons, lest we be justly accused of 
partisanship. But the best book collection 
in the world cannot be dynamic without an 
adequate staff to interpret it and make it 
available; and this calls for more than a 
W.P.A. staff chosen because they need the 


work, rather than the work needing them. 
The public, especially a public new to book 
service, has to be introduced to books whose 
exteriors may be forbidding. The majority 
need a leader in reading as in 
else. The librarian can, if he wishes, 
the initiative in arousing dormant interests 
and ideas among his readers. It is not 
enough for him to be competent to dig out 
factual information, to recommend an escape 
novel for an invalid mind. He should 
be able to stand his ground when confronted 
with an idea—even a controversial idea! 
and not run off with his tail 


everything 
take 


also 


between his 
legs, as so many do now in the name of 
non-partisanship. He can that both 
sides are represented even while stimulating 
a difference of opinion. 

Most of the places where this money will 
be spent will be virgin territory. It will not 
be a question of the library cooperating with 
adult education agencies already in existen 
an alibi by which we slip out 
much potertial leadership. For 
will be no other agencies, and whatever work 
is done with classes, with individuals, with 
discussion groups, must be 
initiative of the new library agency. 

Libraries are not the only hope for di 
mocracy’s salvation, of course. I am not s 
convinced of our importance as all that. But 
neither do I think we can lie back an 
it doesn’t matter, that there’s nothing we can 
do about it, so why bother—Just how in 
portant or unimportant we are we may 
cover only when it is too late. 

For years these rural millions 
not so rural—have been a reproach and a 
challenge to us. Now at last the possibility 
of serving them seems within 
How are we going to meet that opportunity? 

MARGARET P. CoLEMAN, Branch Lib’n 
Akron Public Library 
Akron, Ohio 


still see 


from undet1 
here there 


done under th 


and some 


our grasp 


Fiction Review and Subject File 

To the Editor: 
At a Detroit Branch Library a 
Review and Subject File was made. 
Its purpose was to aid in making available: 


Fiction 


Brief annotations 
Subject lists for room use 
A file of fiction by subject 


and display 
To keep it up to date, new books were 
reviewed and entered on cards as they ar- 
rived. The older titles were filled in as time 
permitted. As a basis, a list of subject head- 


(Continued on page 610) 
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New Subject Headings 


The following subject headings, recently 
adopted by libraries, have been collected by 
the Committee on Subject Headings of the 
A.L.A. Catalog Section. 

For publication in this list the Committee 
would like to receive new subject headings 
which have not appeared in any of the Wil- 
son indexes or a Library of Congress list. 
Each subject heading should be on a 3x5 
card or slip with cross references and library 
symbol indicated. 


The Committee would also like to receive 
lists of headings compiled for any special 
subject. The list below has been received 


and is available for loaning to anyone inter- 
ested: 
Columbia University. Teachers College 
Library. List of subject headings for 
education of the handicapped. 1938. 4 1. 
Symbols after the terms indicate the libra- 
ries supplying them. 
j also” reference (refer from) 
reference” (refer from) 


Sa “see 


S “Ser 


Errie ABRAHAM, Chairman 











Toledo Public Library 
Toledo, Ohio 
ADOPTED BY LIBRARIES 
Cascade tunnel (Low level) (OrP) 
Catholic press (MnU) 
sa Press 
Dietitians (DLC) 
s Dieticians 
s Dietists 
sa Diet 
sa Diet in disease 
sa Nurse and nursing 
Elvas, Linhas de, Battle of, 1659 (DLC) 
sa Linhas de Elvas 
Latent (Photography) (NNC) 
London 1 treaty, 1936 (DLC) 
s TI ty for the limitation of naval 
rmament and the exchange of information 
concerning naval construction, London, 1936 
Lyons—Siege, 1793 (MnU) 
Mainz—S 1689 (MnU) 
Metamorphosis (in mythology and folk-lore) (DLC) 
s Transformation (in mythology and _ folk-lore) 
s Transmutation (in mythology and folk-lore) 
sa I lore 
sa Magi 
sa Mythology 
sa Witchcraft 
Montes Claros, Battle of, 1665 (DLC) 
News ies (MnU) 
Printing—University presses (MnU) 
s University presses 
Rumba (Dance) (DLC) 
s Rhumba (Dance) 
sa Dancing 
Share-croppers (OrP) 
Tennis courts (DLC) 
Sa nnis 
Tung tree (DLC) 
s China wood-oil tre 
s Chinese oil tre 
s Chinese wood-oil tre 
s Tung-oil tree 
ADOPTED BY WILSON INDEXES 
Age differences (Int) 
sa Age, Psychology of 
Age distribution (Int) 


s Distribution by age 

sa Population—Statistics 
Agriculture—Soilless agriculture 

s Solution culture in sand 

s Water culture in sand 

sa Sand cultures 


(population) 


Sand culture 
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Assemblies, School and college (RG) 

s Assemblies, Student 

s Convocations, Student 

s Student assemblies 

s Student convocations 
Assimilation, Law of (Int) 

sa Association (psychology) 

sa Transfer of trainin 
Austria—Annexation by Germany (RG) 

sa Austria—Foreign relations—Germany 

s Germany—Annexation of Austria 

sa Germany—Foreign relations—Austria 
tiophotometer (RG) 

sa Phctometry 
Calines (Ag) 

s Caulocaline 

s Phyllocaline 

s Rhizocaline 

sa Auxins 

sa Growth (plants) 

sa Hormones (plants) 
Ceramic engineering (IA) 
Coal—Friability (1A) 
College representatives (Ed) 

s Representatives, College 
Concrete construction—Vacuum 


treatment (IA) 


Cooling from central stations (IA) 
Criminal responsibility (Int) 

sa Legal responsibility 

s Responsibility, Criminal 
Cylinders (engines)—Wear (IA) 


Diathermy machines (1A) 
Drive-in and curb services (RG) 
sa Automobile parking 
s Banks and banking—Drive-in services 


s Curb services 

s Restaurants—Drive-in and curb services 
Emotions in literature (Int) 

sa Literature 

sa Literature—Psychology 

sa Rhetoric and psychology 
Forgery of documents (Int) 

sa Diplomatics 

sa Documents 
Fruit as food (CBI) 
Guards, Factory (IA) 
Housing projects, County (IA) 
Introspection (Int) 

sa Psychology 
Judgment of the dead (Int) 

sa Dead, The 

sa Future punishment 

sa Religion, Comparative 
Labor party (Australia) (CBI) 
Labor services (feudalism) (Int) 

sa Feudalism 

sa Labor and laboring classes—History 


sa Villeinage 
Letters, Children’s (Int) 
s Children’s letters 
sa Children’s literature 
Libraries—Departmental system (Int) 
s Departmentalization in libraries 
sa Libraries, Special 
s Specialization in libraries 
Ludendorff movement (RG) 
s Deutsche Gotterkenntnis 
s German comprehension of the divine 
sa Germany—Religious institutions and 
sa Philosophy, German 
Metal protection—Electrolytic process (IA) 
Meteorological stations, Marine (IA) 
Mount Evans laboratory (RG) 
sa Denver university 
s Evans, Mount, laboratory 
sa Massachusetts institute of technology 
sa Physical laboratories 


affairs 


Moving pictures—Publicity value (IA) 
Petroleum—Well records (IA) 

Phase meters (IA) 

Profilometers (IA) 

Radio advertising—Premium offers (IA) 
Recreation areas (IA) 

Ships—Length of service (IA) 
Silver—Industrial applications (IA) 
Soliloquies (CBI) 

Space charge (IA) 

Stone, Memorial (IA) 

Street numbering (IA) 


Technical periodicals—Use in teaching (IA) 
Water pipes—Chlorination (IA) 
Water purification—Economic aspects (IA) 
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Flower Books for Ardent Botanists 


OW that we have settled down to a 
- proper spring, we can carry on in our 
accustomed manner, but for a day or two we 
wondered whether we were not a little pre- 
mature in our spring announcements. 
Arriving at our desk day after day, with 
one of the earliest and to us most delightful 
expressions of the springtime call to the 
open road, running thru our head ... 


Aprille with his shoures_  sote 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the rote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich licour; 
Of which vertu engendred is the flour. 
Whan Zephirus eek with his swete  breeth 
Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 

The tendre croppes and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the m his halfe cours y-ronne, 
And smale fowles maken melodye. 

That slepen the night with open yé, 
(So priketh hem nature in hir corages): 
Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages . . 


“Whan that 


we went on from Chaucer to think of those 
perennial favorites, the Clements books on 
wild flowers. 

In our usual business-like way we were 
checking thru them to gather their outstand- 
ing points for you (privately and unofficially 
fascinated by the flower charts in natural 
colors) until we looked up to find our window 
catching—of all things—snowflakes. We im- 
mediately rejected the mirage and continued. 
The homeward journey and a glimpse of a 

startled daffodil up to its 
. corolla in snow (users of 
these books can dash off 
such phrases with aplomb) 
convinced us that it was 
no mirage. 

But, as we say, we've 
settled down to a proper 
spring and the time for 
bringing to your attention 
the Clements books: 
Flowers of Coast and Sierra 
Rocky Mountain Flowers 


Flower Families and Ancestors 
Flowers of Mountain and Plain 





All of these describe in simple, untechnical 
language the life histories and evolutionary 
development of a wide variety of wild 
flowers. Profusely illustrated with plates in 
natural color, they are equally well suited 
to the amateur in botany and to the student. 
The Flower Chart, a pictorial short cut to 
the evolution and relationships of the flowers, 
is available separately in several sizes and 


also appears as the frontispiece in the first 
three books listed. 

Correspondence and orders for the flower 
chart alone should be sent to Dr. F. E. 
Clements, Mission Canyon, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Flowers of Mountain and Plain has been 
specially arranged and bound in a format 
convenient for the traveler. 

For the more advanced student there are: 
The Genera of Fungi, by Frederic E. Clem- 
ents and Cornelius L. Shear, illustrated by 
Edith S. Clements. Originally, $8.00 the 
copy, the price was reduced to $6.00 and 
now a further reduction makes it available 
to you at $5.00. When 5 or more copies 
are included in one order, the price is $4.50 
each. Plant Succession and Indicators is a 
condensed edition of Plant Succession and 
Plant Indicators, both now out of print. 


The Service Basis Lends a Helping 
Hand 


By a special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers, The Wilson Company can now ex 
tend the advantages of the service basis io 
include the New Larned History. 

The New Larned needs no introduction. It 
is a standard reference tool that has been 
strongly recommended in lists and reviews 
issued by the American Historical Associa 
tion, the A.L.A., the N.E.A. and other au 
thorities for its remarkable coverage of 7000 
years of history. The material is in the form 
of exact quotations from the works of the 
world’s ablest historians and writers, so a1 
ranged that the twelve volumes serve the 
double purpose of encyclopedia and index. 

The new service basis prices have been 
scaled to bring this widely recognized work, 
for the first time, within reach of all libra- 
ries. We know that many small libraries 
have wanted this important reference work. 
Now they can afford it. 


Should Current Indexes Be 
Streamlined 


How important is it that the Cumulative 
Book Index and the various indexes to peri- 
odical literature be compiled and printed as 
rapidly as possible so that current periodicals 
may be made available for reference in li- 
braries very promptly? 
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Just to see what we could achieve in the 
way of speed, one of the recent semi-monthly 
numbers of the Readers’ Guide was prepared 
for the press, printed, and mailed in the 
record time of five days. 

Is this streamlined method of publication a 
worthwhile service to libraries? What do 
you think? 


Posters Ready! 


The eight prize-winning posters of the 
Wilson-JMRT contest have been attractively 
reproduced by four-color lithography and are 
now available to libraries at the low price 
of 90c per set on orders for one to four sets; 
75c per set for five or more sets ordered at 
one time. The posters are suitable for dis- 
play in libraries of every type. 

In order to make these low prices possible 
it was necessary to print a large quantity of 
the posters. Inasmuch as librarians have 
been telling us for years that they wanted us 
to undertake just such a service, we felt 
justified in taking the risk involved in a 
quantity printing. Will time prove that this 
faith was justified? The answer (and the 
possibility of a continuing poster service) 
depends directly on the support which libra- 
rians give the present experiment. 

Do you believe that it is desirable to have 
posters manufactured centrally and made 
available to libraries at low cost? If so, 
here is your chance to prove it by sending 
in your order today! 

Orders should be addressed to The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950-72 University Avenue, 
New York City. You need send no money. 
We will bill you when we receive your order. 


The Bibliographic Index Takes a Bow 

















The new Bibliographic Index is being well 
received, filling as it does a long felt need. 
Leland R. Smith, member of the A.L.A. 
Bibliography Committee, writes in the Bulle- 
tin of the A.L.A.: “With the appearance of 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Ayars. Contributions to the Art of 
Music in America by the Music 
Industries of Boston (1640 to 
1936) 

340 pages. $5.75. 

Bibliographic Index sold on the serv- 
ice basis. Ask for your rate. 
Clements. Flowers of Coast and Sierra 
226 pages. $3.00. (Library Price 

$2.50) 

Rocky Mountain Flowers 

392 pages. $3.50. (Library Price, 
$3.00) 

Flower Families and Ancestors 
156 pages. $2.40. (Library Price, 
$2.00) 

Flowers of Mountain and Plain 
79 pages. $1.50. (Library Price, 
$1.20) 

The Genera of Fungi 

458 pages. $5.00. (5 or more in 
one order, $4.50 each) 

Plant Succession and Indicators 
460 pages. $6.00. 
Lockhart. My Vocation: 

Americans 
334 pages. $2.00. (Library Price, 
$1.50) 

Magriel. A Bibliography of Dancing 
229 pages. $4.75. 

Posters in color. set of eight, 90c. 


3y Eminent 











The H. W. Wilson Company’s Cumulative 
Bibliography of Bibliographies libraries now 
have a complete record of current published 
bibliographies.” (Ed. note: the title now is 
Bibliographic Index—A Cumulative Bibliog- 
raphy of Bibliographies.) 

We are taking advantage of every source 
to make it as nearly perfect as possible and 
welcome, as always, librarians’ cooperation. 
Interest in this new publication has been 
so lively that we must now withdraw our 
offer of sample copies. The second number 
will go out to subscribers in June. 


More About the Dance 


Paul Magriel, another of our authors and 
an outstanding American research scholar in 
the Dance, has recently published another 
book, out of our field, called Ballet. He has 
still found time to continue his work on the 
Bibliography of Dancing and as a result we 
are able to announce supplements that will 
keep the book abreast of current develop- 
ments. 

The first supplement, bringing the bibliog- 
raphy to the end of 1937, with an author, 
subject and analytical index as in the main 
volume, will be ready by midsummer. An- 
nual supplements will be issued during the 
next five years (cumulated each year) when 
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it is expected that a new edition of A Bibli- 
ography of Dancing incorporating all new 
material will be published. 


Calendar of Cumulations 


Recently Published 


LIBRARY LITERATURE. 1937 annual 
Published April 12 


In Preparation 
CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. 
1933-37. Ready late in 1938 
Watch this space each month for latest informa- 


tion on cumulated volumes and schedules of pub- 
lication of Wilson indexes. 


volume. 


5-year volume, 


My Vocation in Second Printing 


The popularity of My Vocation: By Emi- 
nent Americans has made a second printing 
necessary. The following quotation may of- 


fer an explanation: 

“This seems to be a very unusual book, but one 
strikingly adapted to the purpose for which it is 
intended. Most of the people who wrote these 
essays are known to anyone who might read this 
book. For this reason the youngsters who seek 
knowledge from this source should have much more 
confidence and gain more inspiration than they 
would from the ordinary author.’ 

J. R. MacNee, Coordinator 
Student Welfare 
The University of Wyoming 


Library Literature 1937 


The 1937 annual volume of Library Litera- 
ture is published and ready for distribution. 
Librarians seem to have taken to heart sug- 
gestions made by various colleagues as re- 
gards professional authorship, if this 1937 
volume of Library Literature is a true cri- 
terion of their output. This issue contains 
450 pages or nearly 130 pages more than 
the 1936 volume. It includes 386 books and 
pamphlets as against 270 in the previous is- 
sue. A total of 100 professional periodicals 
has been completely indexed, an increase of 
six over last year. In addition to the arti- 
cles in the professional journals, about 300 
articles selected from miscellaneous and gen- 
eral periodicals are indexed in this volume. 
The policy of including foreign language 
publications still continues. Books, pam- 
phlets and periodicals in the following lan- 
guages are included: Chinese, Czech, Danish, 
Dutch, Flemish, French, German, Italian, 
Japanese, Norwegian, Polish, Russian, Span- 
ish, and Swedish. It is interesting to note 
that in spite of conditions in China, Mr. 
Koo, our collaborator in Peiping, was able 
to send us a good number of 1937 Chinese 
entries. 

The 1938 annual volume will be published 
early in 1939. The 1939 volume will be in- 
corporated into a four year cumulated vol- 
ume covering the period 1936-1939. 
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ings was built up from the Book Review 
Digest. 

Brief reviews, either from personal knowl- 
edge or from the Book Review Digest were 
put on cards, headed by the author, title and 


date of publication. Subject tracings were 
added to the faces of the cards. Subject 
cards contained subject, author and title 
only. 


As completed, cards were alphabetically ar- 
ranged in drawers adjacent to the public cata- 
log, easily available to patrons and assistants. 


Titles withdrawn from the general catalog 
were also removed from The Fiction File. 
GERTRUDE NASH IRWIN 


Redford Branch Library 
Detroit, Mich. 


Electric Indicator Board 


To the Editor: 

A new member of our staff recently 
marked that a hog-calling voice was a re 
quisite for members of the Circulation Desk 
staff at a large library where he had worked 


re- 


The remedy for this regrettable situation 
may be the use of an electric indicator 
board. This system is by no means uniqu 
in our library, but I should like to testify 
that we have found it very satisfactory. 

Our board contains thirty-two numbered 
electric lights, which are controlled by in- 


dividual switches located at the entrance 
to the stack. When a student presents a 
call slip at the desk, he is given a small 
slip of paper bearing the following instruc- 
tions: “Please retain this slip until the cor- 
responding number appears above the Cir- 
culation Desk, then present it at the Desk 
No. 1.” These slips, which are printed in 
pads, are numbered consecutively from one 
to thirty-two. At the time the slip is given 
to the student the number is written at the 
top of the call slip, and when the book 
requested is brought from the stack, or a 
report on the location of the book awaits 
the student, the light with the number cor- 
responding to the one on the call slip is 
turned on. The borrower who has been as- 
signed this number then reports at the desk. 
This method seems to make possible both 
quieter and quicker service to readers. Per- 
sonally, I indorse it heartily, and I have but 
one regret—namely, that our indicator board 
is not larger. Sometimes we race around the 
thirty-two lights so quickly that two “twenty- 
twos” are reporting simultaneously... 
KATHARINE D. PATTERSON 
Circulation Librarian 
Temple University 























The Book Preview 


— for May 1938 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose of the Preview | 
edvanes information regarding fortheoming books. 


is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the ilbrary world 


The publishers select the beoks which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 
payin 


9 the cost of this section of the Bulletin. 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company Is responsible for the olassifications and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


CONNER, MARTHA, Practical bibliography 
making. rev ed by Marion V. Higgins 31p 
pa 50c postpaid Wilson (Ready) 

010 Bibliography 
In editing the new edition of this little tool, 
Miss Higgins has added some new material 
and has rearranged parts of the existing ma- 
terial. Students concerned with the making 
of a bibliography, teachers of reference work 
and bibliography in library schools, under- 
graduates in colleges and universities, and in- 
dividual writers will find it a valuable guide. 


PETTUS, CLYDE ELAINE. Subject headings 
in education. 188p $2.75 postpaid Wilson 
(Ready) 

025.3 Subject headings 
tion—Bibl 
Of lists of subject headings there can never 
be too many for the cataloger, and here is a 
new one that is ‘“‘different.’’ It not only lists 
the headings with their ‘‘see also’s’’ and “‘refer 
from’s’’ but it selects, defines and illustrates 
them. The vocabulary in the field of which 
this book treats has grown from a compar- 
atively limited list to one so large that a guide 
of this sort is a necessity. Miss Pettus is as- 
sociate professor of library science at Emory 
University, Georgia. 


Educa- 





300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


INDEX generalis: 1938. 2614p $12.50 Crofts (for 
U.S. and Canada) (Ready) 


378 Universities and colleges. Learned so- 


cieties 
Revised, enlarged yearbook of universities, 
libraries, scholars, scientific institutes, mu- 
seums, learned societies, etc., of the world. 
Personnel index of 105,000 names. (See STC) 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


THOUGHTS for food—a menu aid. 323p $2.50 
Institute publishing co., 5 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. (Ready) 

641.5 Cookery 


A book consisting of one hundred twe nty-five 
carefully planned menus with recipes, ranging 
from intimate family dinners to meals for 
elaborate occasions. 


700 FINE ARTS 


BOSSARD, JAY CARVER. Your home and you. 
128p il $1. 50 Macrae-Smith-co. (May 9) 


728 Architecture, Domestic. House decora- 
tion. Sanitation, Household 
Discusses designing and planning your home, 
interior decoration, care of the home, house 
plants, insect enemies, ete. A book for every 
home owner, buyer or builder. Uniform with 
A Guide to American Antique Furniture. Il- 


lustrated. (See Huntting list) 
800 LITERATURE 
DAVIS, ATHIE SALE, ed. Davis’ anthology 
of newspaper verse for 1937. 19th ed 158p 
il $2.50 Athie Sale Davis, 141 N. E. Park 
Place, Oklahoma City, Okla. (Ready) 
811.08 American poetry—Collections 
The latest of a series of annual volumes 


which constitute a valuable reference library, 
not only for the sake of the thousands of poems 
preserved and made available in them but be- 
cause in them are embodied so many of the 
events which during the past two decades 
have first quickened the pulse of readers 
through front-page headlines of the daily news- 
papers. 


900 HISTORY 


LE GALLIENNE, RICHARD. 
scrapbook, $2.50 Washburn 
914.436 Paris 
Companion volume to From a Paris Garret. 
Delightfully written, it presents modern Paris 
against the rich background of her historic 
past. (See Authors Today and Yesterday) 


From a Paris 
(May 12) 


SOUTH American handbook, 1938. 698p $1 post- 
paid Wilson (Ready) 


918 Latin America. 


The fifteenth annual edition of the South 
American Handbook bears ample witness to 
the intensive revision entailed by a continent 
where new roads, rail routes, airways and even 
ports are opened year by year. The book has 
a double function. It is designed to give the 
trader a complete picture of each separate 
republic in Latin America. It caters also, and 
increasingly, to the traveller and to the visitor 
who wishes to combine the pleasures of sight- 
seeing with business. The proper hotel to stay 
at, the “sights’’ of the town, the transport 
between place and place, and all the possible 
excursions are given in detail. The business 
man, the student, and the librarian will find it 
an immense repository of strictly accurate in- 
formation. 


South America 
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WRONG, GEORGE McKINNON,. The Cana- 
dians; the story of a people. 684p il $8.50 Mac- 
millan (Ready) 

971 Canada—Hist. 

Professor Wrong is an eminent historian 
whose scholarship in the field of Canadian his- 
tory is widely recognized. In this volume he 
tells the adventurous story of French Canada, 
and unfolds the process by which Canada 
became a sovereign nation, equal in status with 
Great Britain. (See STC for other works by 
this author; Huntting list) 


BIOGRAPHY 


SULLIVAN, JOHN WILLIAM NAVIN. Life 
of Sir Isaac Newton. 296p il $3.50 Macmillan 
(Ready) 

B or 92 Newton, Sir Isaac 

A critical biography of Newton stressing 
the events which influenced his career and 
throw light on his character, and making ex- 
tensive use of his correspondence. The writer 
also discusses Newton’s scientific achievement 
and the relation of his work to the world of 
ideas in which he lived. (See STC for other 
works by this author) 


FICTION 


CARROLL, ELEANOR ELLIOTT. Chariot of 

the sun. 310p $2 Penn (May 13) 

A modern love story, with an old-fashioned 
flavor, of that most romantic part of the coun- 
try—the eastern shore of Maryland. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 


FRAYNE, ELIZABETH. Beneath that armor. 

288p $2 Arcadia house (May 25) 

Elizabeth Frayne, in her newest and most 
absorbing romance, takes us behind the scenes 
in a modern beauty parlor and reveals the 
private lives of the people who work there. 
Beneath apparent calmness we find romance, 
humor, pathos, tragedy. (See Huntting list) 


HAUCK, MRS LOUISE (PLATT). Chan 
Osborne’s wife. 306p $2 Penn (Ready) 
A story that will touch a responsive chord 
in every reader who seeks more than mere 
entertainment in a novel. (See Huntting list) 


LORING, PETER. Grief before night. 272p $2 

Macrae-Smith-co. (May 9) 

A crisply and engaging! written story 
against a background of modern Sweden. An 
American heiress, a Swedish count and his 
American born wife are the principal characters 
whose problems are ultimately resolved to the 
readers satisfaction. (See Huntting list) 


McCORD, JOSEPH. The piper’s tune. 304p $2 
Macrae-Smith-co, (May 9) 
An engaging romance by the always popular 
author of The Return of Joan, One Way Street, 
etc. (See Huntting list) 


SMITH, MRS HARRY PUGH. Happy-go- 

lucky. 317p $2 Arcadia house (May 25) 

In this emotionally moving record of a mod- 
ern marriage where a misunderstanding bride 
underestimates the possibilities of the man 
she loves, Mrs Harry Pugh Smith has again 
written a living novel about living people. (See 
Huntting list) 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


HUNTTING—Monthly list of “Selected titles 
worthy of consideration by any library” issued 
RP 2. te ey Mass. 
ndar atalog for lic Libr Ss 

BRD—Book Review Digest _— 
BKL—Booklist 
HSC—Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries 
CC—Children’s Catalog 

Order books described here thru the dealer 
from whom you usually buy books 
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SUBJECT HEADINGS 
IN EDUCATION 


A systematic list for use 
in a dictionary catalog 





By CLype Petrus 


Associate Professor of Library Science, 
Emory University 


Preface by MARGARET MANN 


Associate Professor of Library Science, 
University of Michigan 


Improvements to be found in this 
new kind of subject-heading library 
tool are of more than passing im- 
portance to all librarians, students of 
education and research workers. 
They set a new high in scientific 
methods for the selection of subject 
headings. 


Primarily, Subject Headings in 
Education, provides the most exten- 
sive and authoritative list of subject 
headings yet selected for use in the 
field of education. All the necessary 
“See also’s” and “Refer from’s” are 
there. In addition, the author takes 
a long, forward step by defining and 
illustrating each heading, quoting, in 
all instances the authorities used. 


Thus, the library world now has a 
new, different and definitely better 
guide to some of its most bewilder- 
ing problems. Of it, Miss Margaret 
Mann, in an illuminating preface 
says :— 

“If other fields of literature could be 
worked out with the same thoroughness, 
special libraries would be supplied with 
more scientific catalogs and_ catalogers 
would be assured of aids which would 
lessen their work, strengthen their confi- 
dence and broaden their influence. I com- 
mend this excellent work to librarians, to 
catalogers and to students of education as 
a helpful and valuable tool.” 


188 p cloth Postpaid $2.75 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
New York City 
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Here is a beautiful white 
sheet made of unusually 
long-fibred pulp. It has snap 
and the strength to resist 
rough handling. Permadex is 
proof against bent corners or 
dog ears, yet it costs no more 
than ordinary white cards. 


Hard calendered and per- 
fectly sized, it provides the 
ideal writing surface for pen 
and ink, pencil or typewriter. 
A wonderful time-saver, it 
is, in our opinion, the finest 
card stock ever to have been 
prepared for library use. 

Available in white only in 
book cards of all standacd 
forms used by public, school 
and university libraries. 

Send for samples and 
quotations. 

Have you received the New 
Lefco Catalog? Your copy 
is available upon request. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP. 


“NEW YORK 








36 WEST 20th ST., 





PUBLICITY 
for 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Principles and Methods for Librarians, Library 
Assistants, Trustees and Library Schools 


by GILBERT O. WARD 
Technical Librarian, Cleveland Public Library 


Second Edition 
438 p Cloth 


This book is meant for the librarian who must 
plan peeesy for a medium sized or smaller library 
and for assistants who are ¢alled upon to execute 
details of publicity. 


The present edition retains most of the material 
of the first edition but includes substantial additions 
and revisions, including a chapter upon Radio, addi- 
tions to chapters upon Displays, Campaigns, Library 
Printing and many lesser changes. 


Postpaid $2.40 


Contains also a 35 page annotated bibliography 
and full index 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 








Consult the 


OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 


for up-to-date references on opportuni- 
ties, trends, and training requirements 
in all occupations. Continuous biblilog- 
raphy. Free sample. 


$5 








OCCUPATIONAL 
INDEX, Inc. 


551 Fifth Ave. 
New York 

















BARNES & NOBLE. Ine. 
105 Fifth Avenue - New York 










BACK NUMBERS 
of 


ECHNICAL 
PERIODICALS 


May be had promptly 
and weeconl 1% from 
our stock of over a 
million odd numbers 
of magazines from all 
over the world 





PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT 


THE H.W.WILSON Co. 


950 UNIVERSITY AVE., N.Y.C. 
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JANITORIAL SERVICE ROBERT FROST 


in Small Libraries A Bibliography by W. B. S. Clymer and 
The first a <p to fie constel Charles R. Green. Regular Edition—5S00 
maintenance problems of small libraries. copies, 172 pages, 8 illustrations, Worthy 
See "wae concise. 1938, paper, buckram, postpaid $3.25 
THE JONES LIBRARY 
R. G. NEWMAN Amherst, Mass. 





Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS | GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 


























bene» Gepeen, Spent, Defies, Russion, ete. By JUDGE PAINE L. BUSH 
j 2 .: ~ i hip,”’ b e 0 e 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons gy 
Send for Catalogue Fw dg ~~ the ane of E pa oO <td 
rom your store. . 
M. D. BERLITZ 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE, Boston 
— | SUPPLYING 
LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
Notify us of any || Enroll with us. We IS OUR SPECIALTY 
vacancies on ur w ll recei inued and . 
library staff. This have some good ful efforts. mite cf cur auialled quotations are 
within the original Published Price. Prompt and 
service free. positions available. dependable service. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D | Station O - Box 22 New York City 








A New Revised Edition 
OF OUR STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 


Featuring Books “Huntting Bound in Buckram” 
THE H.R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
i WE GUARANTEE QUALITY, SERVICE, AND WORKMANSHIP AT LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES \ 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO 























RADEMAEKERS / a immediate 
Li Bind d Booksell depreciation 
eg JERSEY oe Looks } 


Branch Office Brooklyn, N. Y. ene). 6) 


SERVE FREE CATALOG 
Over a million volumes, text and refer- 
nce books, including many ‘out of print’ 
remand scarce titles of over 35 years ac- 
We shell be glad to send price lists and NEW umulation. Replace worn or damaged 
any further information in regard to our cooks at cost of rebinding. Est. 1902. 
New Book Department, on request. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS, Z COL L LE BOOK LZ. 


In addition to rebinding used books and 
magazines, RADEMAEKERS specializes 
in supplying NEW books, resewed and 
reinforced in the original publishers’ 
covers, or bound in a variety of colorful 
materials. 


: COLUMBUS, OHIO 
President 














Audio-Visual Aids for Teachers 
By Mary E. TowNnseEnp and Auice G. STEWART 
131p. Paper Postpaid 75c. 
Follows Guides to Study Materials for Teachers as the secona book in the 
Social Science Service Series. Devoted to audio-visual materials in the teaching 


of the social studies: classified under 6 headings—Atlases; Maps; Pictures and 
posters; Moving pictures and slides; Radio; Museums, exhibits and models. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


MAY 1938 


The Standard Catalog Monthly is a selected list of books likely to be included in 
the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries and Children’s Catalog. Occasionally it may happen that a 
book included in this monthly list may not appear in the Supplements because it is not 
always possible to get an authoritative opinion on the lasting value of a book so soon 


after publication. 


Catalog cards are available for all titles listed in the Standard Catalog Monthly. 
The complete list of cards which have been made this year is cumulated each month 


in the alphabetical list following this section. 


An explanation of the method to follow 


in ordering these cards is also given at the beginning of the alphabetical list. 





CURRENT NEWS 
, I ‘HE catalog card sets are receiving many 


favorable comments from all sizes of 
libraries. Several of the large libraries are 
considering their use for branches. 

Many have asked how soon cards will be 
available after a book is published. In the 
current list a number of these were made 
from a week to a month prior to publication 
date. At present there are about 30 cooperat- 
ing libraries sending in monthly a list of 
titles they consider will be needed in libra- 
ries. From the suggestions thus received, 
advance reviews from impartial sources, dup- 
licates of the order lists of several libraries 
and personal examination of the book, it is 
determined whether a card should be made 
or not. As stated in the April Wilson Bulle- 
tin, duplicates of library orders will be useful 
and notification can be sent the library of 
what cards will be made. 

In response to the suggestions received, 
the class number is now being printed at the 
bottom of every card and in the case of 
Fiction and some controversial class numbers 
eliminated from the author line. 


000 General 


Bennett, Wilma 
Student library 
bibliography, 


assistant; a workbook, 
and manual of sugges- 


tions. Wilson, H. W. 1938 $2.40 020 
267p 


1 Library science 2 Reference books 

3 School libraries 

Cards furnished free 

“Published January 1934. Second print- 
ing, with slight revisions April 1938." 

“Designed for the training of student 
assistants, library science being treated as 
a laboratory subject with the time of the 
student divided between study and practi- 
cal duties.’’ Wis. bul. 


100 Philosophy 


Seabury, David, 1885- 
Build your own future. Stokes 1938 
$2.50 131 
314p 
1 Conduct of life 
and hygiene 
Treats the problems of putting your life 
in good order today to have a more suc- 
cessful tomorrow. It explains in detail the 
modern techniques for controlling the will 
and organizing one’s purposes for the art 
of healthful living 


2 Mental physiology 


Wright, Milton : Ba 
Managing yourself. McGraw 1938 $2.50 
174 
319p (Whittlesey house publications) 
1 Psychology, Applied 2 Success 
‘“‘A book of self help, partly practical, 
partly inspirational, which offers nothing 
new but which presents the material in a 
lively, easily read manner.’’ BkI. 


300 Social Sciences 
Belbenoit, René, 1899- 


Dry guillotine; fifteen years among the 
living dead; prisoner no. 46635 ; il. by 
a fellow prisoner; with an introduction 
by William La Varre. Dutton staal 


345p il 

1 Devil's island 

“Straightforward account 
French penal camp, usually known as 
Devil’s island. Beginning with his early 
life as a respectable citizen of Paris, the 
author describes his war experiences, the 
theft for which he was condemned to 
Guiana, the trip on the prison-ship, and 
the unspeakable horrors of the daily life in 
the camp. He concludes with the tale of 
his escape and arrival in the lt nited States, 
clad in rags, but carrying thirty pounds of 
manuscript notes, from which he wrote the 
book.’’ Book rev. digest ; 

“The narrative opens with an introduc- 
tion that does not inspire confidence, since 
the Comtesse d’Entrenesus, for robbing 
whom M. Belbenoit is supposed to have re- 
ceived his sentence, is unknown to the 
Almanach de Gotha, and the details of the 
author’s war experience are remarkable in 
the extreme.’’ Sat. rev. of lit. 


2 Penal colonies 
of life in the 
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Clark, Marjorie Ruth, 1899- and Simon, S. 
Fanny 
Labor movement in America. Norton 
1988 $2 331.8 
P 


1 Labor and laboring classes—U.S. 

2 Trade unions 

“The story of the labor movement in the 
United States, in which the authors have 
tried to show how the growth of workers’ 
organizations has accompanied the develop- 
ments in industry and commerce, and how 
these organizations have both influenced 
and been influenced by political trends.”’ 


Foreword 


Kurtz, Russell Harold, 1890- 


(ed.) The public assistance worker; his 
responsibility to the applicant, the com- 
munity, and himself. Russell Sage 1938 

1 361 

224p 

1 Social service 

“This volume is designed for the use of 
workers in the field of public assistance 
and is gn ge concerned with the ways 
in which aid may be given. Its theme is 
that people in need differ markedly one 
from another and that only by individual- 
ization can the various processes in the 
granting of assistance be made effective. 

Its emphasis is on the ‘human’ rather than 

the routine aspects of the service ren- 

dered.’"’ Foreword 


‘ 


Scherman, Harry 


The promises men live by; a new ap- 
proach to economics. Random house 


1938 $3 330.1 

492p 

1 Economics 2 Finance 

“A primer of economics, emphasizing 
that most of the modern world is run by a 
complex system of credit, made up of 
promises to pay and based on faith in the 
integrity of these contracts. Most of the 
promises are fulfilled, the author believes, 
except those made by governments and he 
condemns such government activities as the 
abandoning of the gold standard, managed 
mong’. coe excessive government borrow- 
gs 


Seabrook, William Buehler, 1887- 
These foreigners. Harcourt 1938 $2.50 
325.73 
358p 
1 U.S.—Foreign population (5 anals) 
Illustrated lining-papers 
“Stories of five immigrant groups in the 
United States: Scandinavian, Italian, Ger- 
man, Polish, and Russian. The author’s 
conclusion seems to be that our new citi- 
zens are good ones, that they are not in- 
clined to trouble-making, and that their 
cultural contributions are in the nature of 
assets.’" Book rev. digest 


500 Natural Science 


Ditmars, Raymond Lee, 1876- 
Fight to live. Stokes 1938 $2.50 591.5 
Pp 


1 Animals—Habits and behavior (8 anals) 


Shows how men, animals, insects, rep- 
tiles and fish have struggled for existence. 
Contents: Man's fight for life; Anthropoid 
apes and the monkeys; Teeth, claws, horns, 
antlers, spines and armor; Lives of beavers 
and their kin; Among the birds; Down the 
scale to the reptiles; Poisonous snakes and 
their enemies; Struggle of the amphibians; 
Defenses of fishes; Smoke screens, poison 
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Einstein, Albert, 1879- 


May 1938 


as and camouflage; In the world of make- 
lieve; Disciplined warfare long before 
man 


and Infeld, Leo- 


pold, 1898- 
Evolution of physics; the growth of ideas 


from early concepts to relativity and 


quanta. Simon & Schuster 1938 $2.50 
530 
319p il 
1 Physics 


“A simple exposition for the layman of 
the growth of ideas in physical science 
from the earliest concepts to the theories 
of modern times, by the originator of the 
theory of relativity and one of his co- 
workers in research.’’ Publishers’ weekly 


600 Useful Arts 


Bacmeister, Mrs Rhcoda W. 
Caring for the run-about child; con- 


structive guidance for the active, ex- 
plorative two-to-six-year-old; with pho- 
tographs by Tom Maley. Dutton 1937 
50 649 
263p il 
1 Child study 2 Children—Management 
‘Includes the psychological principles and 
the methods of approach that the author as 
a nursery school teacher has found helpful. 
Appendixes list desirable clothes, toys, 
books, songs, and phonograph records. 
Simple, informal style, attractive format. 
Practical material.’’ Bkl. 


Floherty, John Joseph 


Youth at the wheel; a reference book on 
safe driving. Lippincott 1937 $1.75 


629.2 
168p il 
1 Automobile drivers 2 Automobiles— 
Accidents 


A guidebook to safety for drivers under 
the age of 20, and most specifically for boys 
and girls between 14 and 18. With photo- 
graphs, and chapters of information and 
advice 


Hayes, John S. and Gardner, Horace John, 
1895- 


Both sides of the microphone; training 
for the radio. Lippincott 1938 $1.25 
621.384 


180p 

1 Radio broadcasting 

Information to those interested from a 
vocational angle and to those who listen in. 
In the first section the authors discuss such 
branches of radio work as programs, sales, 
publicity, engineering, production and an- 
nouncing. In the second section some of 
the best known radio personalities tell the 
listener what he should expect from the 
radio in the way of news, religion, sports, 
education and music 


Holbrook, Stewart H. 


Holy old Mackinaw; a natural history of 
the American lumberjack. Macmillan 
1938 $3 674 

278p 

1 Lumbering 2 Lumbermen 

Maps on end papers 

The story of the American lumberjack at 
work and at play in the timbered north. 
The book recaptures the life and color of 
this migrant industry 
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Holmes, Richard E. ‘ 
Air conditioning in summer and winter. 


McGraw 1938 $3 697 

296p il 

1 Air conditioning 

Lessons given by the author at the 
Westinghouse electric and manufacturing 
plant form the basis of this text which is 
designed to give engineers and students 
with secondary-school technical education 
a presentation of the science of air condi- 
tions. He assumes that the reader has no 
previous knowledge of the subject 


Hower, Aline E. 


Successful letter writing: business and 
personal. Doubleday 1938 $1.96 651.7 
289p 


1 Commercial correspondence 

The twenty-one lessons of which this 
book is composed are designed to teach the 
best form and effectiveness of business let- 
ters. Exercises and problems for each chap- 
ter 

Johnston, Randolph Wardell 
Country craft book; on working with 
wood, clay, metals, stone, & color, with 
many new recipes & secrets of the 
crafts now first published; with wood 
engravings & drawings by the author 
& his wife. Farrar 1937 $2 680 
200p il. (The country series) 

1 Handicraft (4 anals) 

“‘A practical manual for the amateur who 
plans to work with his hands, and for the 
country dweller who does his own building, 
carpentry and odd-jobbing.’’ Ontario li- 
brary review 

Leyson, Burr 


American wings; modern aviation for 


everyone; with a foreword by Eddie 

Rickenbacker; il. with official U. S. 

Army and Navy photographs. Dutton 

1938 $2 629.13 
214p il 


1 Aeronautics—History 

‘*An informal story of flying in the United 
States—a clear, straightforward account of 
the history, experiences, and achievements 
of aviation. In the latter chapters, Captain 
Leyson discusses flying as a career for 
boys. While it is written primarily for high 
school boys, it will interest boys and girls 
of all ages, as well as adults.”’ Huntting 


Pagé, Victor Wilfred, 1885- 


Airplane servicing manual; maintenance, 


rigging, trouble shooting, inspection, 
repair, aircraft radio... Henley 1938 
629.13 


1000p il 

1 Aeronautics 

Work of reference in plain language for 
all interested in inspection, maintenance, 
rigging, engine work, trouble shooting and 
repair of all types of airplanes. For stu- 
dents, pilots, airplane and engine mechan- 
ics, commercial operators and field service 
men 


700 Fine Arts 


Architectural forum 
1938 book of small houses, by the editors 


of the Architectural forum. Simon & 
Schuster 1938 $1.96 728 
197p il 
1 Architecture, , Domestic—Designs and 
plans 


“Floor plans, photographs, and construc- 
tion data of 131 houses ranging in price 
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from $1,000 to $12,500, including resettle- 
ment houses in several states. Tabular 
data give the preferences of house owners, 
obtained through a questionnaire. Short 
articles offer advice by an architect, a 
realtor, a decorator, a landscape architect, 
and a mortgage banker.’’ Bkl. 

In pocket: Technical bulletins no. 3-6 of 
the Federal housing administration 


Bancroft, Jessie Hubbell, 1867- 


yames. rev and enl ed of Games for the 
playground, home, school, and gym- 
nasium Macmillan 1937 $4 790 


685p il 

1 Games (3 anals) 

A revised edition of a book first pub- 
lished 1909. New sections have been added 
on football, basketball, hockey, track and 
field athletics. The chapters on social and 
quiet games has been enlarged and a new 
one added on games for one or two people 


Coffin, Toseph 
Coin collecting. Coward-McCann 1938 
$1.75 737 
149p il 
1 Numismatics 
An outline designated to assist the new 
collector in forming a coin collection with 
the least possible trouble and expense. Pre- 
sents curious facts about moneys of the 
world, the buying, selling, care and clean- 
ing of coins 


McFarland, John Horace, 1859- Hatton, 
R. Marion, and Foley, Daniel J. 
Garden bulbs in color; designed by W. R. 


Huber. Macmillan 1938 $3.50 716 
296p il 
1 Bulbs 


Contains 275 color pictures and many 
half-tones. The text, although brief, de- 
scribes each plant, evaluates its use for the 
average home-garden and gives the essen- 
tial cultural information 


Naumburg, Nancy, 1911- 


(ed.) We make the movies. Norton 1937 


$3 778 
284p il 
1 Moving pictures 
Contents: Producer makes a plan, by 
J. L. Lasky; Looking for a story, by S. 


Marx; Story gets a treatment, by S. How- 
ard; Voice behind the megaphone, by J. 
Cromwell; The production takes shape, by 
C. Beauchamp; Designing the sets, by H. 
Dreier; On the spot, by R. E. Lee; The 
players are cast, by P. Friedman; The ac- 
tress plays her part, by B. Davis; The 
actor plays his part, by P. Muni; Shooting 
the movies, by J. Arnold; Recording and 
re-recording, by N. Levinson; Cutting the 
film, by A. Bauchens; Scoring the film, by 
M. Steiner; Designing for color, by L. C. 
Holden; Mickey Mouse presents, by W. 
Disney 


Rogers, Tyler Stewart 
Plan your house to suit yourself. Scrib- 


ner 1938 $3.50 728 
282p il 
1 Architecture, Domestic—Designs and 


plans 2 Building 


Partial contents: Which style is best? 
The living room; Dining facilities; All- 
important kitchen; Do you want a laundry? 
Bedrooms, dressing rooms and “sleeping 
rooms’’; Bathrooms, toilet, powder rooms; 
Planning basement space or its equivalent; 
Heating, air conditioning and utilities; 
Great importance of insulation; Construc- 
tion and finishing materials; What can you 
afford to invest? How much can you bor- 
row on mortgage? 
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Saunders, Dorothy Lynne 
Costuming the amateur show; a handbook 

for amateur producers. French 1937 

50 792 

216p il 

1 Amateur theatricals 2 Costume 

“This book undertakes to show the non- 
professional producer of plays, operettas, 
historical pageants, pantomimes, dance re- 
vues, minstrel shows, and vaudeville pro- 
grams how to solve his costuming problems 
by means of simple, detailed instructions, 
which are illustrated when necessary. . . It 
offers detailed directions for buying the 
materials, and simple instructions for mak- 
ing a very wide variety of costumes.” Pref- 
ace 


800 Literature 


Crothers, Rachel, 1878- 

Susan and God. Random house 1938 $2 
812 

165p 
“Susan, charming but spoiled, finds in 
the Oxford group movement a new outlet 
for her egotism, and comes back from 
Europe prepared to help her friends remake 
their lives. Rather against her will she is 
maneuvered into spending a summer with 
her family, and persuaded, when there is 
danger of losing her husband to another 
woman, that her own life must be remade.’’ 

Bkl. 


900 History 


Glasscock, Carl Burgess, 1884- 
Then came oil; the story of the last fron- 

tier. Bobbs 1938 $3 976.6 

349p il 

1 Oklahoma—History 2 Petroleum 

Map on end papers 

The author tells of the discovery of oil in 
the mid-West, and makes of it a narrative 
of fact. The last American frontier, with 
its men and women, good and bad, brave, 
gay, stubborn or vicious, takes form within 
these pages, only to see its boundaries de- 
stroyed by a flood of oil 


Tansill, Charles Callan, 1890- 
America goes to war. Little 1938 $5 
940.37 
731p 


1 European war, 1914-1918—U.S. 2 U.S.— 

Foreign relations 3 U.S.—Neutrality 

A study of the influences which caused 
America to enter the European war. Based 
upon the private papers of Bryan, House, 
Lansing and other officials who were in any 
way responsible for American foreign policy 
during the years 1914 to 1917, and upon 
German archives 


910 Geography and Travel 
Early, Eleanor 


Ports of the sun; a guide to the Carib- 
bean, Bermuda, Nassau, Havana, and 


Panama. Houghton 1937 $2.25 917.29 
316p il 
1 West Indies—Description and travel 
(3 anals) 


Maps on lining-papers 

“This is not only a guidebook to the 
Caribbean ports and islands .. . but it also 
includes much history and _ geography, 
legend and lore from first-hand study and 
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tells of the experience of living for months 
at a time in the various ports.’’ Book rev. 
digest 


Fulton, Robert Edison, 1909- 
One man caravan. Harcourt 1937 $3 915 
275p il maps 
1 Asia—Description and 
ages around the world 
Map on lining-papers 
A young man’s motorcycle trek from 
Damascus to Bagdad, across the Syrian 


travel 2 Voy- 


desert, into the Himalayas, and over two 
thousand miles of China and Japan, and 
home across the United States. Sketches 


and maps by the author 


Laughlin, Clara Elizabeth, 1873- 

So you’re going to travel! and if you 
asked my advice about it, these are 
some of the things I might tell you. 
Houghton 1938 $2.25 910 

Pp 


1 Travel 

A handbook of practical information. The 
first part tells where to go for information 
and counsel, how to buy transportation, 
what clothes to take, how and when to tip, 
ete. The second part of the book gives 
specific information on travel in different 
parts of the world 


Lorentz, Pare, 1905- 


The river. Stackpole sons 1938 $2 917.7 
* unp il 
1 Floods 2 Mississippi river 
“Verbatim text of the film of the same 
title which Mr Lorentz produced for the 


Farm security administration of the United 
States Department of agriculture. The pho- 
tographs are either from the moving pic- 
ture itself or were made by government 
cameramen working in the same locality in 
which the picture was made."’ Educational 
film catalog 


Price, Willard De Mille, 1887- 
Children of the Rising Sun. Reynal 1938 
915.2 
316p il (John Day bk) 
1 Japan—Foreign relations 2 Japan— 
Social life and customs (4 anals) 
“Rather than review what has happened, 
this book seeks to look ahead to the future, 
and... to tell in the author’s lively fash- 
ion what the Japanese people are, how they 
live, work, eat, and learn... and of the 
‘divine mission’ which drives them on- 
ward."’ Publisher’s foreword 
Contents: Within Japan; Japan in Man- 
churia; Japan in Korea; Japan in China; 
Japan in the Pacific; Japan in the world 


Tompkins, Warwick M. 

Fifty south to fifty south; the story of a 
voyage west around Cape Horn in the 
schooner Wander Bird. Norton 1938 $3 

910.4 
268p il 
1 Cape Horn 2 Voyages 
3 Wander Bird (Schooner) 
‘“Tllustrated with pictures from the au- 
thor’s moving-picture films and additional 
photographs made by members of the ship’s 
company.” Title page 
Map on lining-papers 
“The story of a voyage around Cape 
Horn in a schooner. Against headwinds of 
gale and hurricane force, adverse currents 
and discouraging calms, ‘Wander Bird’ was 
worked with a crew of ten, including the 
author’s wife and two children, over a 
course of 2300 miles.’’ Huntting 


and travels 
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Waters, Don 


Gypsy Waters cruises south. Sheridan 

1938 $3 917.59 
287p il 

1 Boats and boating 2 Florida—Descrip- 


tion and travel 

Map on lining-papers 

“For several years the author and his 
family—his wife and little daughter—have 
lived and traveled in their  fifty-foot 
schooner, Gypsy Waters. This book con- 
tains the story of their travels around 
Florida—down the inside passage, up the 
western coast, with a canoe trip on the 
Suwannee river for change.’’ Book rev. di- 
gest 


‘ B or 92 


Barrie, Sir James Matthew, bart., 1860-1637 
The greenwood hat; being a memoir of 
James Anon [1885-1887]; with a preface 
by the Earl Baldwin of Bewdley. Scrib- 
ner 1938 $2.75 92 
270p il 
“It is typical of Barrie that this, the only 
memoir he left should not be an autobiog- 
raphy at all, but a wistful, sharply nos- 
talgic recollection of two years lived in the 
London of half a century ago... These... 
are random jottings, but random with the 
deftness and assurance of an old magician, 


Biography 


one who knows that it was he who con- 
jured up Peter Pan, Wendy, Margaret 
Ogilvy, Gavin Dishart, the admirable 


Crichton and many another who may not 
soon be forgotten. .. Although there is 
nothing of profound significance here, there 
is much that is choice, inimitable and first 
of its kind.’’ Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


Beals, Carleton, 1893- 
Glass houses; ten years of free-lancing. 
Lippincott 1938 $3.50 
413p 


A diary, guide-book and series of bio- 
graphical sketches painting colorful pic- 
tures of Mexico, Spain and Italy. The book 
throws sidelights on such personalities as 
Morrow, Kellogg, Carranza, etc. 


Berkov, Robert 
Strong man of China; the story of Chiang 
Kai-shek. Houghton 1938 $3 92 
288p il 
1 Chiang, Kai-shek, 1886- 2 China—Poli- 
tics and government 
“The person and character of the re- 
markable man who... survived a dozen 
desperate attempts to halt his rise in ten 
years. .. His story is one of a good deal 
of real hard fighting, of much agile political 
maneuvering, of much ruthless extermina- 
tion of persons and organizations that got 
in his way until he learned at Sian that he 


had the nation with him.”” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 
Hewlett, Dorothy 

Adonais, a life of John Keats. Bobbs 

1938 $3.50 92 


415p il 

1 Keats, John, 1795-1821 

Maps on lining-papers 

“This new full-length biography of Keats 
takes into account new editions of the 
poems, fresh critical appraisals, further 
material about his friends, several new let- 
ters, and contains special studies of some 
periods of his life. The bibliography con- 
tains many publications since Miss Lowell’s 
biography of 1925.’" Book rev. digest 
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Jordan, Elizabeth Garver, 1867- 
[hree rousing cheers. Appleton-Century 
1938 $3 92 
403p il 
“The autobiography of a writer most re- 
cently known for her mystery stories. One 
of the first women reporters in New York 
and then editor-in-chief of ‘Harper’s 
Bazaar,’ she has had a full and busy career 
and has known outstanding people in the 
world of letters.’” Huntting 


Kuhn, Mrs Irene (Corbally) 


Assigned to adventure. Lippincott 1938 
$2.50 92 
1431p 
1 Journalists—Correspondence, reminis- 
cences, etc. 
“The breezy autobiography of a self- 


made woman journalist, filled with fresh 
impressions and commentary, much rigor- 
ous determination and action, and accounts 
of many varied contacts in foreign lands. 
To be read not for interpretations of con- 
temporary events or problems, but as a di- 
verting personal story.’’ Bkl. 


Maugham, William Somerset, 1874- ; 
The summing up. Doubleday 1938 $2.50 
92 
310p 

“This is not, as the author points out, 
either an autobiography or a book of recol- 
lections; it is, rather the matured conclu- 
sions on writing, art, and life which a 
great writer and a distinguished man has 
reached in the course of a long, full, and 

busy life.’’ Huntting 


Monroe, Harriet, 1860-1936 


A poet’s life; seventy years in a chang- 


ing world. Macmillan 1938 $5 92 
488p il 
1 Journalists—Correspondence, reminis- 
ecences,_ ete. 2 Poets—Correspondence, 


reminiscences, etc. 


‘‘Looking backward from her death in 
1936, it would . . . seem that she had lived 
three lives within the years since her birth- 
day in 1860; the first was the life of a poet, 
the second, a journalist, and the third, an 
editor. ..In this capacity, as editor of 
‘Poetry: A Magazine of Verse,’ she was to 
exert an influence which has had few 
parallels in literary history.’’ Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


Morse, Frank P. 

Backstage with Henry Miller; with an in- 
troduction by George M. Cohan. Dut- 
ton 1938 $3 

288p il 

1 Miller, Henry, 1860-1926 

A review of the actor-manager’s career 
from the success of The Great Divide in 
1905 to his death in 1926, with a brief chap- 
ter on his early life and some interpolation 
of personal biographical detail in other 
chapters. The author, who as a young 
dramatic critic in Washington had been a 
lone voice in praise of The Great Divide at 
its opening, was an intimate friend of Mil- 
ler’s thruout the rest of his life 


Roy, James Alexander, 1884- 
James Matthew Barrie; an appreciation. 
Scribner 1938 $2.75 


zv0p il 

1 Barrie, Sir James Matthew, bart., 1860- 
1937 

The biography ‘has been done by a 


friend who also had been born in Kirrie- 
muir; it takes us back to the source; it 
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Roy, James A.—Continued 
takes account of everything that Barrie 
wrote, and it takes its task simply, natur- 
ally and unaffectedly. ..It is a year-by- 
year and book-by-book account of Barrie’s 
life, chiefly drawn from Barrie himself." 
N.Y. Times 


Simkhovitch, Mrs Mary Melinda (Kings- 
b 1867- 


Neighborhood; my story of Greenwich 


house. Norton 1938 $2.50 92 
301p il 
1 Greenwich house, New York 2 New 


York (City)—Poor 

“While this volume is essentially the 
story of Greenwich House, it is also the 
autobiography of the woman who is mainly 
responsible for its existence and its impor- 
tance. . . The book tells of}; a gentle aca- 
demic youth, a trip abroad for post- 
graduate study, a growing awareness of the 
gap between humanitarian ideals and 
human living conditions and finally, per- 
sonal consecration to the life-long work of 
closing up that gap.’’ Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


Fiction 


Corbett, Elizabeth Frances, 1887- 
Light of other days; a novel of Mount 
Royal. Appleton-Century 1938 $2.50 F 
361p 
“Tells the story of the Reillys—not of 
Terence and Mary only, with their warm- 
hearted hospitality, but of the children and 
grandchildren who followed them and who 
broke gradually with their traditions. One 
follows in short, the Americanization of a 
family, who never quite forget their sturdy 
Irish heritage.’’ N.Y. Times 


Frischauer, Paul, 1898- 

A great lord; tr. from the German by 
Phyllis and Trevor Blewitt. Random 
house 1937 $2.50 

371p 
1 Poland—History—Fiction 


“Historical novel of Poland in Napoleonic 
times. In a note the author reveals that 
the story is based on actual family papers 
tho names and some events are fictitious.’’ 
Book rev. digest 


Harrison, Charles Yale, 1898- 
Meet me on the barricades; a 
Scribner 1938 $2 
206p 
“A few days in the life of an insignifi- 
cant little oboe-player who has grandiose 
day-dreams. The latter range over the 
revolutionary movements of the past gener- 
ation or so and incidentally involve the 


novel. 


pros and cons of radical argument.’’ New 
Yorker 
Lane, Mrs Rose (Wilder) 1877- 
Free land. Longmans 1938 $2.50 F 
Dp 


1 Frontier and pioneer life—Fiction 


The desperate struggle of a young settler 
and his bride against blizzards, cyclones, 
heat and hunger on their grassland claim 
in Dakota 


MacDonald, Philip 
Warrant for X. Pub. for the Crime 
club, inc. by Doubleday 1938 $2 F 
Dp 


1 Mystery and detective stories 


“The timely reappearance of Colonel An- 
thony Gethryn, a detective whose presence 
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always insures a first-rate mystery... A 
story of kidnapping, murder, and crime 
prevention in London.’” New Yorker 


Manning-Sanders, Mrs Ruth, 1895- 
Elephant; the romance of Laura. Stokes 
1938 $1.50 F 
186p 
1 Elephants—Stories 


The “story of an elephant and her 
trainer. There is a beautiful bareback 
rider, a little colt, the big tent, and life 


on the road for a small and struggling 


circus.’’ New Yorker 


Oldfield, Claude Houghton, 1889- 
Strangers by; Claude Houghton :pseud). 
Macmillan 1938 $2.50 F 
559p 
“A long, rich, intense novel which has 
for its theme the position of the intellectual 
in the modern world. As the title indi- 
cates, Mr. Houghton believes that each of 
us is a stranger even to those who know us 
most intimately.’’ New Yorker 


Rawlings, Mrs Marjorie (Kinnan) 1896- 
The yearling; decorations by Edward 
Shenton. Scribner 1938 $2.50 F 

428p 

“A simple story of simple (but by no 
means incomplex) people .. . living in the 
scrub regions near the St. John River in 
Florida. . . The period is the decades after 
the Civil War. . . This is a boy’s book, or 
rather it is a book about a world in which 
the important happenings are part of a 
boy’s life and have to be understood by 
him. But it does not lack emotional in- 
terest. . . It is not a novel in the ordinary 
sense. The plot is very simple, and in the 
latter third of the book the reader will have 
to get his excitement out of two great 
hunts and the constant interest of the per- 
sonalities.”” Book-of-the-month club news 


Stevenson, Dorothy E. 1892- 
Miss Dean’s dilemma. Farrar 1938 $2 F 
3871p 
“‘When Charlotte Dean, librarian, under- 
took to superintend Garth's country manor 
and to care for his unhappy little daughter, 
she was unprepared for the cruel and bitter 
man he had become. Ultimately, however, 
she put Hinkleton Manor back on its feet, 
subdued her snobbish neighbors, and set 
Garth's house in order for him.’’ Huntting 


Stribling, Thomas Sigismund, 1881- 
These bars of flesh. Doubleday 1938 $2.50 
F 


344p 

Humorous adventures of a former mem- 
ber of the Georgia legislature who came to 
a northern university to get the degree re- 
quired by his new position as county super- 
intendent of schools 


Walpole, Sir Hugh, 1884- : 
Head in green bronze, and other stories. 

Doubleday 1938 $2.50 

322p 

Contents: Head in green bronze; The 
German; The exile; The train; The haircut; 
Adventures of Mrs Farbman; Garrulous 
diplomatist; Adventure of the imaginative 
child; Happy optimist; Adventure of the 
beautiful things; Man who lost his identity; 
Dyspeptic critic; Honey-box; Fear of death; 
Field with five trees; Having no hearts; 
The conjurer 
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Wells, Herbert George, 1866- 
The brothers; a story. Viking 1938 $1. - 


156p 

“A parable about Fascism and Commun- 
ism. Bolaris... is the leader of the Fas- 
cists, and he captures Ratzel, his Commun- 
ist counterpart in the midst of a conflict 
hardly distinguishable from that at present 
disrupting Spain. After a lot of quiet, 
probing conversation, there comes mutual 
understanding, sympathy and agreement.”’ 
New statesman and Nation 


Williams, Ben Ames, 1889- 
Strumpet sea. Houghton 1938 $2.50 F 
338p 
A tale of a Nantucket whaler in the 
South seas. The central figures are a mis- 
sionary and his wife and two young New 
Bedford men, mates on the ship. ‘The 
whaling seas, the Polynesian islands and 
people, the ultimate effect of sea life jon) 
native character... these are the back- 
ground, environment and persons of the 
tale and its dominating theme.’’ Springfield 
Republican 


Children’s Books 


Andersen, Hans Christian, 1805-1875 
It’s perfectly true, and other stories; tr. 
from the Danish by Paul Leyssac; il. 
by Richard Bennett. Harcourt 1938 
$2.50 F 
305p il 
1 Fairy tales 
A new translation of a number of Hans 
Andersen's best stories, including many of 
the short amusing ones which are less 
familiar 


Benét, Laura ; : 
Hidden valley; il. by Kurt Wiese. Dodd 
1938 $2 F 
207p il 
1 Yosemite valley—Fiction 
A story of Yosemite valley in the 1840's. 
Two boys, one white and the other Indian, 
become fast friends, foraging, exploring, 
fighting and adventuring. For boys from 11 
to 14 


Crownfield, Gertrude, 1867- ; 
Strong hearts and bold; il. by Marguerite 
de Angeli. Lippincott 1938 $2 F 
307p il 
1 Bacon's rebellion, 1676—Fiction 2 Vir- 
ginia—Fiction 
A story of the early days of Virginia 
during the time of Bacon's rebellion, 1676- 
1677. Will appeal to junior and senior high 
school girls 


Dalgliesh, Alice, 1893- 

America begins; the story of the finding 
of the new world; with il. by Lois 
Maloy. Scribner 1938 $1.60 973.1 

unp il 
1 America—Discovery and _ exploration 
2 U.S.—History—Colonial period 


A picture story for children who are be- 
ginning to be curious about the things that 
happened in America before they were 
born. In preparing the text original narra- 
tives were used and the pictures are based, 
whenever possible, on pictures of the period 
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Hamilton, Edwin Timothy, 1898- 
Complete model aircraft manual; plans 
by the author and Frank Monaghan; 
il. by G. R. Taylor; photographs by 
Ralph Sommer. new and rev ed Dodd 


1938 $3.50 629.13 
569p il 
1 Airplanes—Models 2 Airships—Models 
(1 anal) 


First published 1933. In the new edition 
revision in text, illustrations and plans 
have been made in accordance with new 
models 


Harkness, Mrs Ruth ' 
3aby giant panda. Carrick 1938 $2 591 
126p il 
1 Pandas 
An account of Mrs Harkness’ adventures 
written for young readers. Tells of the 
capture of Su Lin and how Mrs Harkness 
brought the baby giant panda to America 


Haycraft, Howard, 1905- , 
(ed.) Boys’ book of great detective 
stories. Harper 1938 $2.50 F 
315p 
1 Mystery and detective stories 
Illustrated lining-papers 
Contents: Purloined letter, by E. A. Poe; 
Adventure of the speckled band, by A. C. 
Doyle; Case of the Dixon torpedo, by A. 
Morrison; Lord Chizelrigg’s missing for- 
tune, by R. Barr; Problem of cell 13, rd 
J. Futrelle; Aluminium dagger, by R. 
Freeman; Shadowed by death, by M. = 
blanc; Fenchurch street mystery, by Baron- 
ess Orczy; Man higher up, by E. Balmer 
and W. MacHarg; Man who spoke Latin, 
by S. H. Adams; Invisible man, by G. K. 
Chesterton; Age of miracles, by M. D. 
Post; Black hand, by A. B. Reeve 


Kent, Mrs Louise (Andrews) 1886- 
He went with Vasco da Gama; with il. 

by Paul Quinn. Houghton 1938 $2 F 

258p il 

1 Gama, Vasco da, 1469-1524—Fiction 

“A stirring story of two boys who went 
with the valiant group of men who first 
sailed around Africa to India. Cold winds, 
scurvy, treacherous seas and mutiny... 
stood in the way of these early adven- 
turers’ goal, yet these men courageously 
won that goal.’’ Junior literary guild 


Pease, Howard, 1894- 

Foghorns; a story of the San Francisco 
water front; il. by A. O. Fischer. Dou- 
bleday 1937 $2 F 

295p front. 

1 Mystery and detective stories 

“A mystery story of the San Francisco 
waterfront. Young Gregory Richards is in- 
volved because in his great need of a job 
he buys a discharge from a sailor. Strikes 
and sabotage mislead the amateur sleuths 
but the ‘Araby’ finally sails with Gregory 
on it. A modern story for older boys.’’ Bkl. 


Pigman, Augustus 
Story of water; ed. by A. V. Keliher; il. 
by Paul Laune. Appleton-Century 1938 
$1.50 551 
151p il 
1 Water 
Contents: Which story of water? Water 
for the cave people; Water for the herd 
people; Water for ancient Egypt; Water for 
the cities of the Roman empire; Water in 
the middle ages; Water in modern times 
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Rosanov, Sergei _ 

Adventures of Misha; tr. from the Rus- 
sian by Ivy Low; drawings by Alexan- 
der Mogilevsky. ‘Stokes 1938 $1.50 F 

83p i 

1 Dal atin 

“A series of half-humorous, §half- 
miserable experiences which happen _ to 
Misha when he becomes separated from his 
father in the great Moscow railroad station. 
In the mixup which follows the operation 
of the telegraph, the railroad, telephone, 
telephonogram, the newspaper, the street 
car, and motor bus, is involved. Expressive 
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and amusing black-and-white drawings il- 
lustrate the small book which is for the 
third and fourth grade child.’’ Bkl. 


Rue, Eloise, 1907- 
(comp.) Subject index to readers. A.L.A. 
1938 $1.80 808.8 
174p 
1 Readers 


“A list of the best. modern factual read- 
ers and an index to them, according to 
subjects which will fit in with the school 
activities.’’ Introduction 


Check List of Sets of Printed Catalog Cards 


Listed below are the titles for which printed catalog cards are now available. New 
titles will be added to this list from time to time. 

So that catalog cards can be supplied at the lowest possible price, we have elimi- 
nated expensive bookkeeping by issuing coupons to be bought in advance and attached 
to your orders as required. Sheets of twenty 5-cent coupons are one dollar. 


How to Order Printed Catalog Cards. 


Attach two 5-cent coupons (10c) for the first 


set of cards in your order and one 5-cent coupon (5c) for each additional set in the 


same order. 


When a book requires more than the average number of analytic cards, 


they are sold separately in sets at the price indicated with the title. See items marked 


with a ft 


Symbols following title indicate possible inclusion in one of the three catalogs, e g. 


c Children’s Catalog 


Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 


h Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 





Allen, F. C. Better basketball h p 
Allen, H. Action at Aquila h p 
Andersen, H. C. It’s perfectly true c 
Anderson, M. The star-wagon P 
Anthony, K. S. Louisa May Alcott 

a oe forum. The 1938 book Re small 


houses 
Aree. p Mrs FW calling p 
—T Chinese women yester- 
o-day 


Baarslag, K. ae by mail h p 
Bacmeister, Mrs R. W. Caring for the run- 
about child p 
G. F. Over the North pole p 


ley, Cc. gs. Tops and whistles ch 
— R. H. Introducing the constellations 
chp 
Bancroft, J. H. Games ch p 
Banning, K. West Point today h p 
pes, A. comp. I hear Apeieten singing 


chp 
Barrie, Sir J. M. bart. The greenwood hat p 
Bartlett, J. comp. Familiar quotations h p 
Beals, GC. Glass houses p 
Beard, M. History of the business man p 
Belbenolt, R. Dry guillotine p 
Bell, Ice patrol h p 
Benchiey, After 1903—what? p 
Benét, L. The boy Shelley ch 
Benét, L. Hidden valley ch 
Bennett, H. S. Life on the English manor p 
Bennett, W. Student yr assistant h p 
Berkov, R. Strong man China p 
ram, J. M. First a in China p 
Animals of the Bible c 
. Story of tunnels h p 
Blixen, K. D. baroness. Out & Africa p 
Boyiston, H. D. Sue Barton, senior nurse 


chp 
Bridge, A. Enchanter’s nightshade p 
Bromfield, L. The rains came 
Bronson, W. S. Wonder world of ants ch 
Bryan, D. and Bryan, M. Frisky finding a 
home c 
Buck, Mrs P. 8S. This proud heart p 
Bugbee ch 


Peggy covers Washington 
Pahan “ 


, EB. 
Bush, W. C. g Pp 


Caldwell, E. and White, M. B. You have 
seen their faces 

Carmer, C. L. The hurricane’s children h p 

Carpenter, F. Tales of a Chinese grand- 
mother c 

Chamberlin, W. H. Japan over Asia p 

Chandler, A. C. Treasure trails in art ch 

+ —cards for the 21 analytics 20c extra 

Chapman, J. J. John Jay Chapman and his 


letters p 
Chase, M. E. Dawn in Lyonesse p 
Chase, S. Tyranny of words p 


Cheney, S. W. A world history of art 
Chiang, Mme M. S. General Chiang Kai- 


shek p 
Christie, Mrs A. M. Death on the Nile p 
Clark, M. R. and Simon, S. F. Labor move- 
ment in America p 
Coatsworth, E. J. Alice-all-by-herself c 
Coffin, J. Coin collecting p 
Collins, A. F. Working with tools for fun and 
profit ch 
Consalus, F. 
clothes hp 
Corbett, E. Fr. Light of other days p 
Covarrubias, M. Island of Bali p 


. and Dooley, W. H. Attractive 


Cradit, R. Vv. Bookkeeping for personal and 
business use p 
Craig, D. Danger is my business h p 


Crothers, R. Susan and God p 

Crow, C. Four hundred million customers p 
Crownfield, G. Strong hearts and bold c h 
Crump, I. and Newton, J. W. Our G-men h p 
Curie, E. Madame Curie h p 


Dalgliesh, A. America begins c 

Davis, J. No other white men h p 

Davison, F. D. Children of the dark people c 
De Angeli, M. Petite Suzanne c 


De Kruif, P. H. Fight for life P 

De Leeuw, A. L. A place for herself ch 

Deschin, J. Making pictures with the minia- 
ture camera h p 

Dimnet, E. My aoe world 


Ditmars, R. L. Fight to ire h p 

+t—cards for 8 analytics 10c extra 

Dulles, F. R. Forty years of American-Japanese 
relations p 
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Earhart, A. Last flight h >. 
Early, BE. Ports of the sun 


Eastman, Index to Prairy tales ch 

Einstein, A. and Infeld, L. Evolution of 
physics p 

Ekman, K. Jean Sibelius p 

Elisberg, E. Hell on ice h p 


Ellsworth, L. Beyond horizons h p 


Enters, A. First person plural p 


Farjeon, E. Martin Pippin in the daisy-fleld c 
Farson, N. Transgressor in the tropics p 
Fenton, C. L. Life long ago ch 
Ferber, E. Nobody's in town p 


Flack, M. The restless robin c 


Floherty, J. J. Youth at the wheel c h 
Fodor, _o Plot & counterplot in central 
Europe 


Forbes, Mis R. T. Forbidden road—Kabul to 
Samarkand Pp 

Fox, L. K. Antarctic icebreakers ch p 

Fraprie, F. R. and Jordan, F. I. eds. 
graphic hints & gadgets h p 

Frischauer, P. A great lord p 

Fulton, R. E. One man caravan p 

Furnas, C. C. and Furnas, Mrs S. V. M. 
bread and destiny h p ? 

Fyleman, R. Here we come a’piping c 


P Photo- 


Man, 


Gall, Mrs A. C. and Crew, F. H. Each in his 


way c 
Geisel, T. S. And to think that 
Mulberry street c 


I saw it on 


Gere, F. Once upon a time in Egypt c 
Gill, R. C. Manga ch 

Glasscock, C. B: Then came oil p 

Gray, G Advancing front of science. p 
Groves, BE. R. The American woman p 


Gunnarsson, G. Ships in the sky p 


Haligren, M. A. Tragic fallacy 


Hamilton, Complete model aircraft 
manual ch p 

Harkness, Mrs R. gaby giant panda c 

— Mrs R. The lady and the panda 

Harpole, J. pseud. Leaves from a surgeon’s 
case- wy, - 

Harrison, Meet me on the barricades p 

Harrison, c V. and Grant, P. M. Youth in 
the toils p 


Hartman, G. Medieval days and ways h 

Havighurst, W. Upper Mississippi p 

Haycraft, H. ed. Boys’ book of great detective 
stories ch 

Hayes, J. S. and Gardner, H. J. 
of the microphone h p 

Herndon, W. H. Hidden Lincoln p 

Hewlett, D. Adonais p 

Hinton, H. B. America gropes for peace p 

Hogner, Mrs D. C. Westward, high, low, and 


ry Pp 
Holbrook, S. H. Holy old Mackinaw p 
Holmes, R. E. Air conditioning in summer and 


ty | M 
Hoover, J. E. Persons in hiding p 
101 things for the handyman to 


Both sides 


Horth, A. C. 

do p 
Hower, A. E. Successful letter writing p 
Hunt, F. One American p 


Hunt, M. L. Susan, beware! c 
Hurlock, E. B. Modern ways with babies p 
Hutchinson, G. R. Flying the states chp 


James, W. Cowboy in the making c 
Johnston, R. W. ountry craft book h p 
Jordan, E. G. Three rousing cheers p 
Joyce, J. Collected poems p 


Kaufman, G. L. How's tricks? h p 
Keith, H. Boys’ life of Will Rogers ch 


Keller, H. A. Helen Keller's journal, 1936-1937 
h 
Kent, Mrs L. A. He went with Vasco da 
Gama ch 
Key, C. E Story of twentieth-century ex- 


ploration h 
Kiesling, B. C. Talking pictures p 
King, E. and Pessels, W. Insect people ch 
Klinefelter, L. M. Electrical occupations h 
Kuhn, Mrs I. C. Assigned to adventure p 
Kurtz, R. H. ed. The public assistance 
worker p 


Librarians, 
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La Farge, O. The enemy gods h p 

Lane, Mrs R. W. Free land h p 

Langdon, W. C. Everyday things in American 
life, 1607-1776 ch 

+ —cards for the 20 analytics 15c extra 

Laughlin, C. E. So you're going to travel p 

Lawrence, J. Bow down to wood and stone p 

Lee, Mrs M. H. Marcos c 

Lenski, L. A-going to the westward ch 

Lewis, S. The prodigal parents p 


Leyson, B. American wings h 

Lin, ¥. The importance of living p 

Lockhart, R. H. B. Son of Scotland p 

Longworth, Mrs A. R. and Roosevelt, T. 
comps. Desk drawer anthology p 

Lorentz, P. The river h p 

Ludwig, E. ey 


a ee A wg rly 60 families p 
Lutes rs D. T. Home grown p 
Lyons, E. Assignment in Utopia p 


MacDonald, P 
McFarland, J. 


Warrant for X 
H., Hatton, R. i. and Foley, 
. Garden bulbs in color p 

Mann, T. Joseph in Egypt 

Manning- -Sanders, Mrs R. Tneshant h p 

Maugham, W. 8S. The summing up p 

Means, Mrs F. C. Singing wood c 

Medary, M. College in crinoline ch 

Mitchell, J. My ears are bent p 

Monroe, H. A poet's life p 

Morgan, De W. Messenger to the Pharaoh ch 
Morrison, Mrs L. P. The lost queen of Egypt h 

Morse, F. P. Backstage with Henry Miller 

Mott, C. and Baisden, L. B. Children’s boo 
on how to use books and libraries ch 

Mowrer, Mrs L. T. Journalist's wife p 


Nathan, R. Winter in April p 
Naumburg, N. ed. We make the movies h p 


New York herald aw ae Home institute 
America’s cook book 
Newberry, Mrs C. T. Babette c 


Olcott, F. J. 

chp 
+ —cards for the 7 analytics 5c extra 
Oldfield, C. H. Strangers p 


Page, K. Must we go to war? 
Pagé, V. W. Airplane servicing manual p 
Parton, E. Vinny Applegay c 
Pease, H. Foghorns ch 
Peattie, D. C. A prairie yrere 
Peck, A. M. and Méras, E. 

and America ch 
Phillips, E. C. Calico c 
Pigman, A. Story of water ch 
ries, Mrs L. and Bonnet, Mrs H. Maidcraft 


p 
Price, O. M. Plays of belles and beaux h p 
7 —cards for the 7 analytics 5c extra 
Price, W. De M. Children of the Rising Sun p 


Rawlings, Mrs M. K. The yearling p 

Rockwell, F. F. and Grayson, Mrs E. C. 
Gardening indoors 

Rodocanachi, C. P. Forever Ulysses 

Rogers, F. and Beard, A. 6000 years vat glass 


hp 
Rogers, T. S. 
self p 
Roosevelt, Mrs E. R. This is my story p 
Roosevelt, Mrs E. R. This troubled world p 


Good stories of anniversaries 


gain in Europe 


Plan your house to suit your- 


Rosanov, S. Adventures of Misha c 

Rosenberg, V. With sword & song ch 

Ross, Mrs M. I. Greentree downs c 

Ross, Mrs M. I. White wind c 

Roy, J. A. James Matthew Barrie p 

Rue, E. comp. Subject index to readers c 

Ryan, Mrs M Your clothes and person- 
ality hp 


Sackville-West, V. M. Pepita p 

Sanborn, P. Retropelitan’ book of the opera p 

Sanford, Mrs A. P. ed. Plays for spring and 
summer holidays ch 

+ —cards for the 32 analytics 30c extra 

Saunders, D. Costuming the amateur 

show h p 

Scherman, H. The promises men live by p 

Seabrook, W. B. These foreigners p 

Seabury, D. Build your own future h p 

Seaton, G. W. Let’s go to the West Indies p 

Seldes, G. V. Your money and your life p 
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Serety, K. Wwe stag ch 

an, H. B. yoo memory p 
Shuits W. J. hg A taxes 
Simkhovitch, Mrs M. M. Kk Neighborhood p 
Simon, R. L. Miniature paomerenry. h p 
Singer, C and Baldridge, C. R. Ali lives in 


Cc. 

Smart, é. A. R. F.D. p 
Snow, E. F star over China 
Spaeth, Ga. Stories behind the world's 

great anita hp 
+ —cards for the 17 analytics 15c extra 
Stein, G. Everybody’s autobiography p 
Stevenson, D. E. Miss Dean’s dilemma p 
Stribling, T. S. These bars of flesh p 
Sutherland, J. R. Defoe p 


Tansill, C. 
Taylor, D. Of men and music hp 
Tompkins, W. M. Fifty south to fifty south p 


C. America goes to war p 


Untermeyer, L. Heinrich Heine: the life p 


May 1938 


Librarians, 


Van Loon, H. W. Thearts p 


Walpole, Sir H. Head in green bronze p 
Waters, D. Gypsy Waters a south p 
Waugh, S. Art of glass making 

Weeks, B. M. How to file cad index p 
Wells, H. G. The brothers p 


Wheeler, B. and Purdy, C. L. My brother was 
Mozart ch 

wane. O. and Deucher, S. Sebastian Bach 
c 

Wilder, Mrs L. A. On the banks of Plum 


creek ch 
Williams, B. A. Strumpet sea 
Williamson, H. Humpy, son of the sands c 
Williamson, T. R. Last of the gauchos ch 


Wright, M. Managing yourself p 

Yates, R. F. How to make electric toys 
chp 

Zechlin, R. How to play with your child p 

Zweig, S. Conqueror of the seas p 


Branch Library Week in Cleveland 


AST November the Branch Publicity Com- 

mittee of the Cleveland Public Library, 
composed of branch librarians, determined to 
try a city-wide publicity campaign emphasiz- 
ing branch library service. The date decided 
on was February 20-26. This seemed to be 
the most advantageous time in the busy winter 
months, after the holiday season. The slogan 
for the week was “Know Your Branch 
Library.” 

Members of the committee visited the edi- 
tors of the three large dailies; the neighbor- 
hood nwspapers were also approached. The 
editors were most cordial and cooperated 
enthusiastically. They sent reporters, took 
their own pictures and used some of ours 
for announcements, feature articles, and news 
stories. 


In its weekly leaflet called “All Aboard,” 
the Street Railway Company printed an arti- 
cle about branches, giving their street ad- 
dresses and the street car line which passed 
each branch. Also the Street Railway pass 
for that week had a picture of a branch 
library on it and underneath the slogan: 
“Every street car leads to a branch library.” 
One of the large banks, The Cleveland Trust 
Company, gave us free its large display space 
on the busiest corner in the city, East 9th 
Street and Euclid Avenue. For this display, 
Albert Young, head of art publicity in the 
library, set up a large map of the city with 
colored lights representing the location of 
each branch. It was entitled “Use the 
neighborhood branches of the Cleveland Pub- 


lic Library system.” In the main library one 
of the street exhibit windows showed a 
graph tracing forty-six years of the develop- 
ment of neighborhood libraries. 

Each branch had its own individual project. 
One, for example, was a history of the 
neighborhood, exhibiting on posters old pub- 
lic buildings with the new buildings now on 
the same spots and a brief story of their 
development, and other branches gathered 
historical material of the special locality for 
exhibits. Special book talks were given in 
some of the branches. 

Three of the large radio stations granted 


us a free period of radio time, in addition 
to our regular weekly hour. In between 
various programs these stations gave an- 


nouncements in English about “Know Your 
Branch Library Week” and also during na- 
tionality hours, in between foreign language 
programs, the same announcements were 
made. Three radio talks were given by 
members of the staff and four by outstanding 
citizens of Cleveland. 

There have been many reactions from this 
week of wide publicity. The local and general 
publicity, concentrated during these few days, 
brought the branch libraries and their field 
of work to the notice of the city as a whole. 
Many borrowers expressed their interest as 
they visited their neighborhood libraries, 
others wrote to the branch libraries, many 
favorable comments were heard on the down- 
town publicity and we believe many more 
citizens than before are now branch conscious. 




















onuplon 


ONGRATULATIONS to 


the American Library 
Association upon the sixtieth 
anniversary of its birth and 
upon its many fine accom- 
plishments! If nominations are in 
order, may we name as the greatest 
achievement of these sixty years what 
the A.L.A. has done for boys and 
girls by developing children’s depart- 
ments in public libraries, encouraging 
the growth of school libraries, and 
raising the standards of books pub- 


lished for children. 


It is this service for boys and girls 
which has made the current genera- 
tion of Americans book conscious, and 
appreciative of the importance of li- 
braries. Whatever progress we may 
expect in the extension of library 
service—whether through local ini- 
tiative or through state and federal 
aid—we shall owe to that generation 
of librarians who led the children of 
yesterday to believe in the value of 
books. 





comment 


HEN Stephen Butler 

Leacock was asked to 
write the biographical sketch 
of Charles Dickens for the 
1938 edition of Compton’s, 
it was explained that we did not 
want the usual dry encyclopedic 
What we did want Mr. Lea- 


cock to do was to transfer to our 


article. 


small canvas the essential facts and 
all the charm of his longer biog- 
raphy. Mr. Leacock’s reply was char- 
acteristic. “I catch on,” he wrote. 
“Why should an encyclopedia be 
heavy? It is not sold by the pound.” 


* * * 


IBRARIANS attending the Six- 
z, tieth Conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association to be held 
at Kansas City, June 13-18, are in- 
vited to call at the Compton booth. 
The booth number is C-14, and the 
location is opposite the registration 
desk. The 1938 edition of Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia will be 


on display. 
a ee 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 
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New A.L.A. Books 








GEOGRAPHY PRESENTS the findings of a survey of the 


distribution of libraries and library re- 
OF READING sources in the United States. Shows the rela- 
tion of distribution to that of bookstores, 

. . rental libraries, magazines and newspapers, and 
Louis R. Wilson to the status of other social institutions and 
media of communication (the school, motion 
picture theater, radio). 


Nearly 300 maps, graphs, and tables help to 
reveal the causes of inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of libraries. Means are suggested to effect 
greater equalization of library resources. Pub- 
lished jointly by the A.L.A. and the University 
of Chicago Press. 484p. Cloth, $4. 

Note: Send library orders to the A.L.A. 





VOCATIONS REVISED and enlarged edition. An anno- 


tated bibliography intended to bring novels 
IN FICTION of occupational significance to the aid of libra- 
. rians, teachers, counselors. Nearly 450 titles 
Mary R. Lingenfelter are indexed under 94 alphabetically arranged 
subjects. About 100 pages. Cloth, probable 
price, $1. Ready in June. 





ACTIVITY BOOK CONCISE, simple directions for a variety of 


school library activities—auditorium pro- 

FOR grams, contests, games, exhibits, broadcasting, 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES publicity, etc. Arranged with catch-word titles 
under general headings, i.e., curriculum-centered 
activities, hobbies, clubs, and devices for the 
stimulation of reading. About 200 pages. Cloth, 
probable price, $1.75-$2.75. Ready this summer. 


Lucile F. Fargo 





100 just published—third edition of a selected 


list of books recommended for reading. In- 


BOOKS CHOSEN cludes notable recent titles as well as timeless 
BY PROMINENT classics. Compiled by Nathan G. Goodman, 4p. 


100 copies, 75c; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $3.50; 5,000 


AMERICANS $12.50. 





American Library Association, Chicago 
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Facts—not propaganda! 


The Public Affairs Committee, Eight West Fortieth Street, New York City, was 
organized in 1936, “to make available in summary and inexpensive form the re- 
sults of research on economic and social problems to aid in the understanding and 
development of American policy. The sole purpose of the Committee is educa- 


tional.” 
UBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS PUBLIC 


are issued at approximately monthly 
intervals. Nineteen pamphlets presenting 
facts on current economic and social 
problems are now available. Librarians 
report their use by busy men and women 
preparing addresses and papers, and by 


teachers and students of social sciences. 
1938 publications include: 


2ri7 WHY WOMEN WORK, by Beulah Amidon 


VERTICAL FILE SERVICE 
THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


#16 FARM POLICIES UNDER THE NEW DEAL, by Maxwell S. Stewart 


ri8 HOW WE SPEND OUR MONEY, by Maxwell S. Stewart 
zi9 CAN AMERICA BUILD HOUSES? by Miles L. Colean 
#20 YOUR INCOME AND MINE, by Maxwell S. Stewart 

#21 LABOR ON NEW FRONTS, by R.R.R. Brooks (May) 
£22 YOUTH IN TRANSITION, by Maxwell S. Stewart (June) 


or 


PAMPHLETS 


Single Pamphiets, 
10 Cents Each; 
Quantity Rates 

on Request. 

Subscription Rate, 
$2 for 24 Issues 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Incorporated 
Eight West Fortieth Street 
New York, N. Y. 























eApproaching [If] VEL \ 
Of Library Service 


From the days when many of the great 
cities of the Central West were “prairie 
groves” a successful Library Service has 
been maintained by 


McCLURG'S 


Today this great library book house is more 
progressive and pioneering in its search for 
better ways to serve you than ever before. 


A.C.NicClurg&Co. 






Sy 
Wiig 


Ine B 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
333 E. ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 
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APRIL 
(Continued from the May Bulletin) 
April 16. Mrs. Anna Catherine Murphy 
Markham, wife of Edwin Markham and 


daughter of New England parents who be- 
came Argonauts in ’49, died in her home on 
Staten Island, at the age of seventy-eight. It 
was she who salvaged “The Man With the 
Hoe” from a heap of the poet’s “discards” ; 
and in an emergency she used to pinch-hit for 
her husband on the lecture stand. 


April 18. The coveted New York Drama 
Critics Circle award for the best American 
play of the current season went to John Stein- 
beck’s Of Mice and Men. Paul Vincent Car- 
roll’s Shadow and Substance was cited as the 
best theatrical importation of the year. 


April 18. A two-copy limited edition of 
Pare Lorentz’s The River, bound in light blue 
full morocco and stamped in gold, has just 
been completed—one book went to Mr. Roose- 
velt and the other to the author! 


April 19. Sir Henry John Newbolt, often 
called “the most English of all our poets,” 
died in London in his seventy-sixth year. 
Newbolt was a blue-blood imperialist and had 
perfect faith in the glory of British arms; 
much of his verse was in the Kipling tradition. 


April 21. The Yale University Press, admit- 
ting an “unfortunate confusion” in a recent 
release, would have it known that Geoffrey 
West, author of the new Charles Darwin is 
not the son of Rebecca West. 


April 21. Mrs. Louise Beebe Wilder, author 
of nine books on gardening, died in New York 
of a heart ailment, at the age of sixty. 


April 22. Fellowships for the Middlebury 
College Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference this 
August have been awarded to: Harriet Has- 
sell, Charles Ford, Josephina Niggli, Welling- 
ton Roe, Arthur B. Tourtellot and Theodore 
Strauss. 


April 23. Austria’s Nazi chieftains began a 
purge of proscribed “non-Aryan” volumes in 
the Austrian National Library. Moreover, 
some of the works of Thomas Mann, Stefan 
Zweig, Jacob Wassermann, Vicki Baum, and 
others have been removed from the public 
bookshop and relegated to cellars and/or de- 
stroyed. [See entry for April 25] 


April 24. H. G. Wells was “heckled” and 
“booed” by delegates to the International 
Peace Conference of Teachers (London) 
when he called the League of Nations “a 
weak, rotten string .. .” 


April 25. 
Ingersoll, of Brooklyn, 


Borough President Raymond V. 
(unofficially) cabled 
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the chief librarian of the Austrian National 
Library in Vienna, offering to pay the cost of 
transportation to Brooklyn of books of non- 
Aryan origin now under threat of Nazi burn- 
ing. Four Princeton undergraduates sent a 
similar request to Chancellor Hitler in Berlin. 


April 25. A manuscript of hours, attributed 
to Geoffroy Tory and said to represent the ma- 
turity of French calligraphy, decoration and 
illumination in the sixteenth century, was sold 
for $18,000 at auction by the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries. 


April 26. The Harriet Monroe Modern 
Poetry Collection, containing first editions, 
usually inscribed, of eminent contemporary 
poets, will soon be established in Wieboldt 
Hall at the University of Chicago. 


April 26. William Allen White, editor of the 
Emporia (Kansas) Gazette, at a (New York) 
Economic Club dinner, spoke optimistically of 
American democracy, declaring that “because 
we are a continental nation, when we move, 
we move ponderously . . . and to herd us out 
of our liberties would take more machine g 
than we have on this whole continent.” 


April ai. Pearl S. Buck, speaker at the 
American Booksellers Association’s “book and 
author” luncheon, held a brief for the aboli- 
tion of the best-seller list. “ I cannot but 
imagine,” she said, “that heavenly state where 
writers could write as they please, in happy 
ignorance of what vogue is, and readers could 
read what they liked, not knowing what any- 
body else was reading.” (/ncidental note: Her 
own book, This Proud Heart, is a current 
best-seller !) 


April 28. The Atlantic Monthly Press an- 
nounces its fifth $5,000 non-fiction contest, 
with May 1, 1939, as the closing date. Mar: 
Sandoz, with Old Jules, won the last award 


April 28. Franklin Henry Hooper, who for 
forty years has been editor of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, has retired, assuming 
the position of editor emeritus. Walter Yust, 
of Winnetka, Ill., a former newspaper man, 
succeeds him. 


April 28. The New York Herald Tribune’s 
prizes of $250 each for the two best books 
published between January and June in con- 
nection with the second annual Children’s 
Spring Book Festival, went to John R. Tunis, 
author of Jron Duke, and J. R. R. Talkien, 
author of The Hobbit. 


uns 


April 30. Among the founders of a forth- 
coming weekly, Connecticut Nutmeg, (P.O 
Box 1087, New Canaan, Conn.) are: Heywood 


(Continued on page 632) 














IMPORTANT BOOKS for WRITERS! 


Especially valuable for libraries . . . where writers 
and teachers of writing seek intelligent guidance. 


*FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE By Robert Hillyer 
A handbook on versification that has been long needed by poets and 
teachers. It treats not only the fundamental elements of verse—diction, 
imagery, the music of words, the various kinds of metre, basic metrical 
forms, and the special ones like the sonnet, the ode, and French forms— 
but also the bases of criticism of verse. 
158 pages $2.00 

*THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK Edited by Samuel G. Houghton 
“Those who write or wish to write will find useful THE WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK. While there is plenty of hardboiled advice for the money 
maker, this book has a wider range, more criticism and better ideals than 
most books of this kind.”—Saturday Review of Literature 
The contributors to this book include: Sinclair Lewis, Thomas Burke, Phil 
Stong, Edward Weeks, Walter Prichard Eaton, Mary Colum, etc. The 
appendix includes a list of over 800 markets for manuscript sales. 
351 pages $3.50 


*SHORT STORY WRITING FOR PROFIT By Elliott Blackiston 
“Tf you want straight-from-the-shoulder advice on how to turn your crea- 
tive impulses into print, read SHORT STORY WRITING FOR PROFIT. 
The author knows all your problems, faults and possibilities, and on the 
subject of authorship as a trade he comes clean to the point as a flagpole.” 
—The Forum 
160 pages $2.00 


THE NOVEL IN CONTEMPORARY LIFE By Storm Jameson 
A stimulating and well written essay on the position of the novelist in 
relation to the practical world. An increasing awareness of social and 
literary movements must be a part of the novelist’s tools of trade, if he 
expects his work to merit an appreciative audience. 
32 pages, cloth bound. (To be published June, 1938) 


75 


Sf 


HOW TO REVISE YOUR OWN STORIES By Anne Hamilton 
With a series of pointed questions and answers, Anne Hamilton supplies 
a working method for the self-analysis of a short story, and provides a 
formula for its effective revision—especially with a view toward increasing 
its salability. An intelligent application of the principles contained in this 
book will tell an authot what is wrong with a story, and indicate how to 
remedy its faults. 
64 pages. (To be published June, 1938) $1.50 

* Books starred are already approved by the American Library Association. 


These books will be sent for examination— 
regular library discounts 


THE WRITER, INC., Publishers 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Visit Booth D-25 VOLUMES | THROUGH XXVI 
PERMANENT SERIES 
at the i 
AMERICAN LiBRARY ASSOCIATION CURRENT VOLUMES A, C, D 
CONFERENCE CURRENT SERIES 
for the Exhibit of INDEX VOLUME TO BOTH SERIES 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA WHITE’S conspectus OF 
OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Id TVNOLLVOOGA 


By unlocking additional sources of knowledge, each new bibliogranhy, index or 
catalog enlarges the possibilities of library service. 

Let us send you, without obligation, a detailed description of any or all of these 
new keys to information in their respective fields. 


SPEECH INDEX 
COSTUME INDEX | 
LIBRARY LITERATURE 
DRAMATIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DANCING 
BDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND SUMMARIES IN EDUCATION 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TWELVE VICTORIAN AUTHORS 


THE H.W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Ave. New York City 
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SUBJECT HEADINGS 
IN EDUCATION 


A systematic list for use 
in a dictionary catalog 


By Crype Pettus 


Associate Professor of Library Science, 
mory University 


Preface by MarcareT MANN 


Associate Professor of Library Science, 
University of Michigan 


Improvements to be found in this 
new kind of subject-heading library 
tool are of more than passing im- 
portance to all librarians, students of 
education and research workers. 
They set a new high in scientific 
methods for the selection of subject 
headings. 


Primarily, Subject Headings in 
Education, provides the most exten- 
sive and authoritative list of subject 
headings yet selected for use in the 
field of education. All the necessary 
“See also’s” and “Refer from’s” are 
there. In addition, the author takes 
a long, forward step by defining and 
illustrating each heading, quoting, in 
all instances the authorities used. 


Thus, the library world now has a 
new, different and definitely better 
guide to some of its most bewilder- 
ing problems. Of it, Miss Margaret 
Mann, in an illuminating preface 
says :— 

“If other fields of literature could be 
worked out with the same thoroughness, 
special libraries would be supplied with 
more scientific catalogs and _ catalogers 
would be assured of aids which would 
lessen their work, strengthen their_confi- 
dence and broaden their influence. I com- 
mend this excellent work to librarians, to 
catalogers and to students of education as 
a helpful and valuable tool.” 


188 p cloth 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York City 


Postpaid $2.75 


NEW. 


WINSTON 


JUVENILES 


of distinguished authorship . . . to 
delight your boys and girls this sum- 
mer. All have sparkling illustrations, 
large type, and durable bindings. 


e FOR ’TEEN-AGE READERS « 


GIVE A MAN A HORSE............. $2.00 
by Charles J. Finger, author of A DOG AT 
HIS HEEL. An exciting adventure story, 
awarded a place among the recent Herald 
Tribune Honor Books. 


RIP DARCY, ADVENTURER ........ $2.00 
by Jack O’Brien, author of the SILVER 
CHIEF books. A boy’s experiences with 
members of the Adventurer’s Club—Frank 
Buck, Sir Hubert Wilkins and others. 


DICKON Among The Lenape Indians. $2.00 
i by M. R. Harrington, acknowledged author- 





ity on this little-known tribe. An informative 
narrative of seventeenth-century America. 


IT’S FUN TO COOK................. $2.00 

by Lucy M. Maltby, Home Economist, 
Corning Glass Works. An abundantly illus- 
trated cookbook in story form. 


THE GREAT ROAD.................. $2.50 
by Frederic Arnold Kummer. Fourieen 
stories of great men who trod the road 
between Mesopotamia and Egypt. 


e FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 6TO8& « 


LITTLE MAGIC PAINTER........... $2.00 
Written and illustrated by Muriel H. 
Fellows, author of THE LAND OF LITTLE 
RAIN. The everyday experiences of Fleetfoot, 
Lame Boy and Oak Leaf, cave children of 
ten thousand years ago. 


e FOR OLDER READERS «+ 


THIRD CLASS TICKET TO HEAVEN . $3.00 
by Helen Follett. The story of an American 

woman’s two years with the peasant folk of 
the Black Forest. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, translated by 
De CI Serko ok bcdensh yar ce $1. 


00 
The great revivalist’s independent transla- 
tion. Cloth binding. 
at the Kansas City Con- 


| See] theM Mention of the ALLA. 
(Booth C-12). And see the previews © 
outstanding books for fall: Mens 
ES FROM THE OLD TESTA 
ats Written and illustrated by 
Maud and Miska enn - — 
TRUDI AND HANSEL, by en 


























LAZY LIZA LIZARD, by Marie 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Winston Building Philadelphia 
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FICTION 

AUTHOR TITLE Points 
3. &. Fo Coe, Te Cee ins os cd ct cceuns 253 
2. Kenneth L. Roberts, Northwest Passage 194 
3. Louis Bromfield, The Rains Came....... 178 
4. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind 113 
5. Hervey Allen, Action at Aquila......... 109 
6. Thomas Mann, Joseph in Egypt......... 69 
7. Sinclair Lewis, The Prodigal Parents 63 
8. Pearl Buck, This Proud Heart.......... 61 
9. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, The Yearling 58 
10. Mary Ellen Chase, Dawn in Lyonesse.... 29 


Lyonesse. The 


CuHILpREN’s Booxs: 
month. The five most 


pular titles are: 
Seven Dwarfs, by the 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, 


field (Mass.), and Toronto. 





Current Library Favorites 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 


Comment: The first four titles on the fiction list and first five of the non-fiction appear in precisely 
the same order as last month, with the uppermost title in each list leading by a wide margin. 
Fiction titles appearing for the first time are Joseph in Egypt, 

Semaine Up is the only new non-fiction title. 
on each library’s report counts 10 points, second title 9 points, etc. 


The influence of the movies is definitely marked in the childrén’s reading this 
Tom Sawyer,.by Mark Twain, Snow White and the 
rothers Grimm, Rebecca of 
Ferdinand, by Munro Leaf and Roller Skates, by Ruth Sawyer. 


Brooklyn, 
Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, 
Orleans, New York City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spring- 


NON-FICTION 


AUTHOR TITLE Points 

1. Lin Yu-t’ang, The Importance of Living 224 
2. Dale Carnegie, How to Win Friends and 

Influence People eee eeecccecscccccons 154 

3. Eve Curie, Madame Curie............... 150 
4. Ferdinand Lundberg, America’s 60 fam- 

NE A OS SRT eee ee 2 

5. Eugene Lyons, Assignment in Utopia.... 63 

6. Edgar Snow, Red Star over China...... 51 
7. Victor Heiser, American Doctor's Odys- 


sey ‘ 
Bb Pee 50 
9. Stuart Chase, Tyranny of Words........ 47 
10. W. Somerset Maugham, The Summing Up 46 


The Yearling and Dawn in 
As in previous months, first title 


unnybrook Farm, by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 


Des 
New 


Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 








(Continued from page 628) 


Broun, John Erskine, Gene Tunney, Jack Peg- 
ler, George Bye, and Ursula Parrott. 


April 30. It is announced that Mr. Edward 
F. Stevens and Miss Josephine Rathbone, di- 
rector and vice-director of the Pratt Institute 
Library School since 1911, will retire from 
active service in June. 


MAY 


May 2. The annual Pulitzer prize awards in 
letters and journalism went to: Thornton 
Wilder, for his play Our Town; John Phillips 
Marquand, for his novel The Late George 
Apley; Paul Herman Buck for his historical 
volume The Road to Reunion; and Marya 
Zaturenska, for her book of verse Cold Morn- 
ing Sky. Odell Shepard (Pedlar’s Progress) 
and Marquis James (a study of Bronson Al- 
cott in The Border Captain and Portrait of a 
President) split the biography award. Ray 
Sprigle, of the Pittsburgh Post Gazette, who 
exposed Justice Hugo L. Black’s one-time 
membership in the Ku-Klux Klan, won the 
purse for a “distinguished example of a re- 
porter’s work.” 


May 4. Postmaster General Farley barred 
from the mails all copies of the May 5 issue 
of the new semi-monthly, Ken, on the ground 
that it contained obscene matter. “Los An- 
geles Sporting Girl” was the offending article. 


May 5. Earle Martin, former editor of sev- 
eral Midwest newspapers, died in Cleveland in 


his sixty-fourth year; he was once called “the 
ablest journalist between Chicago and Man 
hattan.” 


May 5. Thomas Mann, voluntarily exiled 
German author, in an interview upon his re- 
turn from a transcontinental lecture tour, de- 
clared that freedom must rid itself of “skepti- 
cism” and must be “convinced of its right to 
defend itself.” He asserted that Fascism 
“wins youth by its pretended youthfulness” 
and that “democracy has a potential youth 
which is a great deal more honest than Fas- 
cism’s.” 


May 7. Dr. William Alexander Hammond, 
former dean of the faculty of Cornell Univer- 
sity, bibliographer and translator, died in 
Washington in his seventy-eighth year. At the 
time of his death he was consultant in philos- 
ophy at the Library of Congress. 


May 9. More than 600 volumes of nine- 
teenth-century fiction, representative of the 
heyday of romanticism, have been purchased 
by the Princeton University Library from 
what was once the Imperial Library at Tsar- 
skoe-Selo, Russia. 


May 10. In settlement of a ruling of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals in 
January 1936, a valuation of $587,604.37 has 
been placed on damages sustained by Mar- 
garet Ayer Barnes and Edward Sheldon, au- 
thors, because of the alleged plagiarism of 
their play Dishonored Lady by the Metro- 
Goldwyn Pictures Corporation in the motion 
picture Letty Lynton. 
Betty ALSTERLUND 














Just Published and Copyrighted 


SALARY DIRECTORY 


of the Principal American Executives in Amusement, Banking, Commerce, 
Industry, Insurance, Railroads and Utilities 


Alphabetically classified by companies and indexed by individual names with OFFICE 
AND HOME ADDRESSES. A handbook in de luxe leather cover, conveniently com- 
piled from many institutional and official sources to suit research workers and executives 
in any walks of life: professional and business men. It is replete with authentic infor- 
mation of incalculable value to those who wish to contact the outstanding men and 
women of the country. 

This financial manual has no equal for the accuracy of spelling the proper names or 
quoting the figures and addresses. No other directory surpasses this guidebook in depend- 
ability of its Edudies or in the scope of its reports relating to the salaries or incomes 
of rated corporation officials and other investors ranging from a lower bracket of $3,000 
and up to the higher bracket of $3,000,000 or more a year. 

There is nothing comparable to this unique book anywhere. It is indispensable for 
colleges, universities, public libraries, business and social institutions. Order your copy 
now before you forget it, for the present copies are limited. 

$15 Complete 1938 indexed edition of 10,000 select listings with Supplements. 


$10 Complete 1938 indexed edition without additional Supplements. 
$5 Semi-annual edition in loose leaf cover (no index). 


Carriage prepaid. Remittances should be mailed to: 


UNIVERSAL SYNDICATE, Publishers 
110 Midland Avenue, W. B. Montclair, N. J. 
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SPEECHES 


= OF IRE @aAY— 


One of the “MUST” Magazines for the Library 


Prints in full the important addresses of the leading moulders of public opinion. Impartial, Authentic 
and Constructive. A magazine of the greatest importance at this time, the most rapidly changing era 
in the world’s history. It is a treasure house for the student, the teacher, the lawyer and the business 
man. No other publication presents such a list of outstanding contributors, all authorities in their 
sere fields. It is used as text book material in leading colleges and thousands of libraries sub- 
scribe for it— 

Hundreds of testimonials from the foremost Educators, Industrialists, Statesmen and others all certify 
to the extraordinary merit of the publication. The only magazine in its field. 


Semi-monthly—$3.00 a year. Sample copy sent on request. 


VITAL SPEECHES .- .- - 33 West 42nd St. New York 


= = 
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Stephen 


ITH a revolutionary vigor that has 

caused some of his critics to compare 
him to Shelley, Stephen Spender has lent a 
rational fearlessness and a resonant lyricism 
to the harvests of that group of young Eng- 


lish Left-wing poets who “care for freedom 
more than for the privileges which have 
given freedom of intellect to individuals in 


one particular class. 
Stephen Spender was born on May 28, 
1909, of German-Jewish-English lineage. His 
father was the late Edward Harold Spender, 
author, journalist, and lecturer, who after- 
wards became a War-savings propagandist. 
As a small child he delighted in painting, 
but at seventeen he had set up his own 
press and supported himself by the printing 
of chemists’ labels; and during the year fol- 
lowing he issued his Nine Experiments, a 
paper-back pamphlet of verse. He went up 
to University College, Oxford, at the age of 
nineteen, but found campus life very hostile 
to his temperament; and after some travel 
abroad he returned to Oxford, and then went 
down from the University in 1931. 


As an undergraduate Spender published 
Twenty Poems. in which there were a palpable 
independence of language and a gusty imagin- 
ation; and for the Spectator’s presentation 
of “the younger point of view” Spender wrote 
an article asserting the new poets’ need of 
good constructive criticism; “too many,” he 
said, “have been ridiculed, excessively ad- 
mired, and now tolerated, without ever 
having been criticized.” He was largely con- 
cerned, at this time, with the importance of 
style, the “‘schema’ of all great poetry.” 

In 1933 Spender’s first substantial book of 
Poems appeared in London, and even those 
critics who demurred at his Communist ideol- 
ogy could not deny his lyrical vehemence. 
A year later came Vienna, with imagery of 
disturbing literalism and some grim mockery 
that has now become even more grimly 
significant—it is the “Executive’s” intimation 
that 

“A scalpel excellently reduces 

Wants, rebels. Even miracles 


Have been performed, as the elimination of voices 
That contradict official faces. 


The Destructive Element was Spender’s 
attempt at a critical analysis of the (prob- 
able and actual) expedients of Henry James, 
Yeats, Eliot, D. H. Lawrence, etc., when they 
were confronted by “that experience of an 
all-pervading Present, which is a world with- 
out belief.” And in Forward from Liberalism 
he drafted his politico-poetic credo. His 


recent Trial of a Judge, a verse tragedy on 
European misrule which was produced by the 
Group Theatre on the day after its publica- 
tion, has been heralded by the Spectator as 
the “finest English poetic drama written since 
Otway’s Venice Preserved.” 





Spender 





STEPHEN SPENDER 


married Agnes Marie 
daughter of the lat 


In 1936 Spender 
(Inez) Pearn, eldest 
William Henry Pearn. 

Unlike most of the English delegates to the 
International Writers’ Congress, Spender re 
fused to be thwarted by the Foreign Office's 
ban on visas, and with the aid of French 
colleagues who had made complicated ar- 
rangements for getting the Britishers across 
the frontier, he proceeded in the summer of 
1937 to Valencia, Barcelona, and Madrid 
He regarded this conference, in which twent 
eight nations participated, as no purely liter r- 
ary affair but rather as an “emphatic 
tion that the creation of literature today is 
inseparable from the struggle in which the 
standards of culture are not destroyed by 
Fascism.” The “mob,” he observed, generally 
“destroys things not because they are given 
three stars .. . in Baedeker but because they 
symbolize tyranny, injustice, and superstition.” 

Spender became a firm friend of André 
Malraux and of José Bergamin, the Spanish 
Catholic writer who has so effectively aided 
the Loyalists; and he has recently translated 
a number of Spanish poems, including several 
by Manuel Altolaguirre. 

Spender is tall and slim, with a high fore- 
head and wavy hair. During the summer 
he wears a shirt open at the collar and 
assumes an extraordinary resemblance (which 
obviously strengthens the parallel of literary 
temperaments) to the familiar portrait of 
Shelley. Malcolm Cowley, who was in Spain 
with Spender last year, credits him with a 
personality that is “serious, subtle, generous, 
and full of charm.” 


asser 

















6 Reasons Why... 


The Engineering Index should be in 
your library 


I—COVERS EVERY BRANCH OF ENGINEERING 
The Engineering Index does not confine itself to 
one or a few branches of engineering. The de 
velopments made in the automotive, civil, and 
electrical fields are indexed just as completely 
as those made in management, marine, mechan 
ical, mining, petroleum, and railroad engineering 

2—WORLD-WIDE IN SCOPE 
Articles indexed are selected from the 
ing literature of forty countries 

+—BROADENS YOUR INTERESTS 
Each volume contains references on 
5,000 subjects 


4—MORE THAN AN INDEX 


engineer 


more thar 


Following the title of every article indexed is 
a concise digest which gives an accurate con 
ception of its contents For those who find 


literature more readily through its contributors, 
there is also an AUTHOR INDEX containing 
the names of some 20,000 contributors 


5—SAVES TIME AND EFFORT 


With references all accurately classified under 
alphabetically arranged subject headings; with 
copious cross-references grouping material under 
broad subjects and bringing together all related 
articles; you can learn almost instantly f all 
published information on any particular subject 


6—DEPENDABLE, COMPREHENSIVE 
The number of magazines you find time to read 
urse of a year is but a small percentage 
published throughout the world; conse 
quently, you do not get a complete picture of 
engineering progress Only the amassed period 
chnical literature of the world can give 
you that, and only the Engineering Index has 
the facilities to index this wide and varied col 
lection of information, and make it as accessible 
as the telephone on your desk. 
The 1937 edition has just come from the press— 
price $50.00 


ENGINEERING INDEX, Ine. 


20 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 












Announcing 


the most Complete—U p-to-date—Au- 
horitative book on photography 


MODERN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of PHOTOGRAPHY 


Two Volumes, 1350 Pages, 2,500 
Photographs and Diagrams -Hun- 
dreds of Tables and Formulas. 
About 100 Full Page Pictorial Pho- 
tographs Including Many in Full 
Color—100 Distinguished Contribu- 
fins 


Illustrated 8-page prospectus 
sent on request. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC 


PUBLISHING CO. 
CAMERA HOUSE 5400 
353 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 

















©. Pi Ais onena 


Concise Answers to 500 Questions 
in Theory and Auditing 


(Reprinted from Accountants’ 


Digest) 


All questions are of the Required type used by State Boards of C.P.A. Examiners 


This is not a text book, but rather a brief resumé of the subject. 


The candidate is 


spared the trouble of reviewing hundreds of pages of text in order to obtain the required 


information. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF BUYERS 


ROCHESTER PUBLIC LIBRARY 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

BUFFALO PUBLIC LIBRARY 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRAR 

AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANIC AL COLLEGE 


VERSITY OF SANTO TOMAS (Manila, P. 1.) 
DWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE 
ACULATA COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 

WALSH INSTITUTE 

PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF ACCOU 

ST. JAMES SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTING 
(Montreal, Canada) 

SOUTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

JOSE RIZAL COLLEGE (Manila, P. 1.) 

BOISE BUSINESS UNI 

CREIGHTON UNIVER vad 

INTERNATIONAL Fae raats eriety 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACC ANTS 

UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE “COMMISSION 


ANCY 


Recommended by instructors as a valuable aid during the days immediately preceding 


the examination. 


Heavy paper binding 


$2.00 Postpaid 


L. MARDER, LL.B., C.P.A. 


165 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 
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Julian Huxley 


pee the most doubting Mendelian would 
hardly expect an Englishman who is the 
grandson of Thomas Henry Huxley, eminent 
biologist and agnostic; grandnephew of Mat- 
thew Arnold, critic and poet; nephew of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, novelist; son of Leonard 
Huxley, biographer and historian; (and 
brother of Aldous Huxley, essayist, novelist, 
and troubled intellectual) to be a religious 
orthodox, a political reactionary, or a slave 
to literary traditionalism: Julian Huxley is 
none of these. 


Julian Sorell Huxley, biologist, traveler, 
philosopher, and poet, was born on June 22, 
1887. He appears to have been an “impet” 
of a youngster, “a curly-headed rogue alter- 
nately cherub and pickle,” and his eminent 
grandfather said of him, “I like that chap. 
I like the way he looks you straight in the 
face and disobeys you.” His aunt (Mrs. 
Ward) made Sandy Grieve, in her novel 
David Grieve, “an imperfect copy of Julian.” 
Young Huxley was a King’s Scholar at Eton, 
and a Brakenbury Scholar at (Balliol Col- 
lege) Oxford. For two years he lectured 
in zoology at Balliol before sailing for the 
United States to become first a research as- 
sociate and then an assistant professor at 
the very newly founded Rice Institute at 
Houston, Tex. His students here had, he 
said, “more keenness and attention than the 
average Oxford undergraduate, but a much 
poorer background and previous training.” 
He believed moreover, that American college 
curricula tended to categorize rather than 
correlate their separate studies. Several 
years after returning to England he married 
Juliette Baillot, of Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

During the summer of 1924 Huxley at- 
tended the meeting of the British Association 
in Toronto; and then spent considerable time 
in the States, renovating his earlier impres- 
sions for a series of articles published in 
the Spectator, 1924-25, under the title “Amer- 
ica Revisited.” Despite a kind of implicit 
pledge of fairness in his analysis of our cul- 
ture, he found our most obvious improprieties 
the most writable subject matter. 

From 1925 to 1927 Huxley was professor 
of zoology at King’s College, London, and 
afterwards honorary lecturer; and he was 
biological editor of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica (14th ed.) While he was in France, 
July 1928, he conferred with Arnold Bennett 
on the proposed launching of a new magazine 
the Realist; and early in the year following 
he was at Bandol, with D. H. Lawrence. The 
Colonial Office Advisory Committee on Native 
Education sent him in 1929 to East Africa 
(Africa View, 1931). During that same year 
he published Bird Watching and Bird Be- 
havior, a monograph on Ants, and with H. G. 
and G. P. Wells prepared The Science of 
Life. 





JULIAN HUXLEY 


In the summer of 1931 Huxley was a mem- 
ber of a scientific and medical party sent to 
Russia by the Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions; and in A Scientist Among the Soviets 
he drew up his own balance-sheet of the 
Soviet. Several years later he drafted his 
biologist-philosopher-reformer credo, Jf I 
Were a Dictator; and edited 7. H. Husley’s 
Diary of the Voyage of H. M. S. Rattlesnake, 
adding some fresh strokes to the Huxley 
portrait. Meanwhile he had, “with no apology 
handy,” published The Captive Shrew, And 
Other Poems of a Biologist, some of which 
were intellectual doggerel on test-tube or 
under-the-microscope phenomena. We Euro- 
peans, written in collaboration with A. C. 
Haddon, explodes the Nordic racial myth. 

To Huxley bird-watching is an art; he also 
enjoys tennis and swimming. 





JULY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Fanny Kemble, a Passionate Victorian, by Mar- 
garet Armstrong. Macmillan 


Literary Guild 
e Barley Fields, by Robert Nathan. Knopf 
Junior Literary Guild 
er boys: Sou’Wester Goes North, by Arthur 
Baldwin. Random House 
Older girls: The Great Road, by Frederic 
Arnold Kummer, Winston 
_Intermediate group: French Canada: Stories and 
Pictures. ‘Viking Press 
Primary group: Buttons, by Tom Robinson. 
Viking Press 
Catholic Book Club (June) 
Dual selection 
Second Spring, by Emmet Lavery. Longmans 
Eastern Branches of the Catholic Church, ar- 


ranged by Donald Attwater. Longmans 
Book Union (June) 
Japan in China, by T. A. Bisson. Macmillan 
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V 
For The VY 
Asking— yy, 
A Classified List iw 
of the OK EXHIBIT 
NEW BOOKS 
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We Glso BUY Books ° vi; 








er | The 1938 Check List and Catalog of the 
AUN Ee Mee) oe cic | | COMBINED BOOK EXHIBIT at the forth- 
103 Fifth Avenue « New Work coming conference of the American Li- 
brary Association, at Kansas City, will be 
sent free on request. 
This catalog, the result of a coopera- 
tive enterprise of some sixty leading 


blishers, i db i- 
Oo DD NUMBER 45 od deldiicdinas tad qin 6 compre 














hensive view of the season's books. It 
VOLUMES AND SETS has been edited and assembled from | 
Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly the viewpoint of the librarian. 
and Reasonably Address your request to 


950 University Avenue New York City 950 University Avenue New York 




















BARNES & BECKER —Social Thought from 


Lore to Science 
r £ AT te Vol. I. A History and Interpretation of Man’s Ideas About 
Life With His Fellows $5.00 


Vol. II. Sociological Trends Throughout the World $4.50 


| BOOKS 





LYON —Corporations and Their Financing 


$4.25 
or 
f RANDALL—The Civit War and Reconstruction 
LIBRARIES $4.50, Trade ed. $5.00 
| * 
© KEAN—Art Weaving 


Provides both historical background and illustrated directions 
for various kinds of handwork, including hardanger, oriental 
rugs, tapestry, laces, and weaving. $1.16 


PLUTARCH’S Lives 


See these books 


in th 
spony Edited by Grace Voris Curt. Twenty-nine Lives chrono- 
COMBINED logically arranged. Somewhat condensed and simplified. $.96 
a STEVENSON—Treasure Island 


An adaptation by T. E. DuNsHEE and MINNA LUDEKE con- 
taining all the characters and episodes. For children with 
reading difficulty. $.68 








D. C. HEATH 


AND COMPANY | poston NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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*SHIPS and SAILORS 
THE STORY OF OUR MERCHANT MARINE 
By WILLIAM H. CLARK 


“T unreservedly commend this book to all 
American readers.’”” Admiral H. A. Wiley, 
Member U. S. Maritime Commission. 
Illustrated $3.50 


°FOODS AMERICA GAVE 
THE WORLD 
By A. HYATT VERRILL 


Fascinating story of origin, history and 
use of all important American food plants. 
“A piquant and knowledgeable addition to 
the library.”” N. Y. Times. Well illustrated 
$3.06 


*RADIO STARS of TODAY 
BEHIND THE SCENES IN BROADCASTING 
By ROBERT EICHBERG 


A comprehensive and up-to-date book on 
programs, performers and all phases of 
commercial and amateur broadcasting. 
“Equivalent to a month of nights in the 
studios.” N. Y. Sun, 275 photos, 232 pp. 
$3.50 


*MY JUNGLE TRAILS 
By A. HYATT VERRILL 


“A splendid collection of narratives by one 
whose knowledge of lLztin American 
jungles is wunexcelled.:. .” Dr. Kirtley 
Mather, Scientific Book Club. Illustrated 


$3.50 


*JOB HUNTING and 
GETTING 
By CLARK BELDEN 


“This book performs a real service to the 
man seeking employment . . . provides defi- 
nite help and inspiration.” J. F. Dwinell, 
Decne Alumni Placement Service. $2.50 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


53 Beacon Street, Boston 












































































RELIABLE 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Prompt deliveries and uniform high 
quality have always been associated 
with the Library Efficiency Corpora 
tion. In accordance with our policy 
of bringing you the newest and finest 
that the market offers, we have in 
troduced several new products. 


BOOK CARDS 


Something entirely new in white 
book cards. It is by far the strongest 
card stock ever developed for library 
use. It will stand any amount of 
rough handling, and has a perfect 
writing surface. Yet Permadex costs 
no more than an ordinary book card 
Available in all standard forms fo: 
library use. 


BOOK POCKETS 


Are made of exceptionally tough 
fibred long lasting stock that will out 
wear all others. They are available 
in the most complete assortment ob 
tainable from any one manufacturer 
But Duratex Book Pockets cost no 
more than ordinary ones . . as a 
matter of fact they cost less because 
they last longer. 


and 
CATALOG CARDS 


Are made of long-fibred first quality 
rag, carefully cut with precision 
curacy, and scientifically tested to 
furnish the best possible writing and 
erasive surface. 





* ALSO featured are UPI: TOGs 
BORROWERS’ CARDS—unmatched 
for strength and durability—library 
furniture, supplies and systems 


*« You are cordially invited 


to visit Booth C-10, at th 
Conference of the America 
Library Association of Kar 
sas City, June 13th to 18th 


* Have you received your 
copy of the new 104-page 
LEFCO Catalog? It con 
tains no end of interesting 
information about supplies 
and materials that you may 
have occasion to need. Cop 
ies gladly sent upon request 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP. 


36 WEST 20th STREET NEW YORKCITY 


638 Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 























